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HON. JACOB SLEEPER. 


BY REV. L. BR. THAYER, A. M. 


“ATO man liveth to himself, and no man dieth 

to himself: but whether we live or die we 
are the Lord’s,” is a saying of an inspired apos- 
tle, expressive of a fundamental principle of 
Christian ethics, and a beautiful characteristic 
of the Christian life. Not only does the active 
service the Christian can perform belong to 
Christ, and through him to the Church and the 
world; but whatever he may by the grace of God 
attain unto of character, position, or any other 
means of moral influence pertains to the same 
inheritance. Human language is too imperfect 
to convey instruction, in the form of moral pre- 
cepts, with such clearness as to arouse and im- 
press the soul with the nature and importance 
of the truths religion would teach us. The trav- 
eler fails in so clearly describing, in words, any 
city or landscape, as that our seeing these objects 
for ourselves will not give us clearer’and even 
new ideas of them. Nor can the pencil of the 
artist fully supply the defect. 

It is for this reason that, when we have pre- 
sented, in the most perspicuous mode language 
is capable of doing, the precepts of a holy and 
useful life, we want to add clearness and force to 
such precepts by placing a living example of 
what we mean before the eye. 

Hence it is that the value to the world of the 
example as well as the blood of Christ is beyond 
comprehension; and the biography of the good 
is always studied with profit as well as with in- 
terest. 

It is a work of much delicacy to portray before 
the public the acts and character of such as, 
having finished their course, have passed from 
among us to their reward in heaven; but that 
delicacy is greatly increased when the one of 
whom we write is among the cherished friends 
with whom we daily mingle, and in the active 
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duties of a yet unfinished career of usefulness. 
So great indeed is the delicacy of such a task, 
that not a few deem it should never be under- 
taken. 

But when one, by divine grace, has become, or 
has achieved what by being known may serve to 
inspire a high and holy ambition in the bosom 
of others, on what principle, we may ask, should 
such incentive be withheld from the world be- 
cause God chooses to spare him who can give it, 
to achieve yet other and greater triumphs? 

Is not this one of those constantly-recurring 
instances in which private wishes and feelings 
must yield to the demand of the public? Such 
must be the case in this instance; for the writer 
was too well acquainted with the characteristic 
modesty of the subject of this sketch to venture 
to say to him, By your permission, sir. I venture 
to take this liberty with him and bear the respon- 
sibility. The profit and pleasure I have derived 
from the sketches of representative laymen, al- 
ready given to the public through this source, 
encourage me to this attempt as an offering of 
gratitude. 

The Hon. Jacob Sleeper, whose features, so 
well transferred to the paper, adorn this number 
of the Repository, was born in the town of Bel- 
fast, Maine, in October, 1802, and received his 
early religious instructions under the strict Puri- 
tanic influences so prevalent at that time in our 
favored New England homes. His early educa- 
tional advantages were not such as at this day 
are called good; but such as they were they evi- 
dently were well improved. The circumstances 
of his parents were such that at an early period 
of life he was engaged in aiding his father to 
secure a livelihood, so that he gained that ability 
to labor, and that self-reliance, of which the chil- 
dren of the wealthy are so generally deprived, 
but the possession of which is of so much greater 
value than the inheritance of golden treasures. 
Neither his portion nor his taste was to eat the 
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bread of idleness; but he early learned, and 
learned to love, to toil. With the advantages of 
a good moral culture, and what was then a fair 
common school education, he went from under 
the parental roof, by his own industry and integ- 
rity to gain whatever of fortune or position he 
should enjoy in after years. Fortunate for him, 
and for society, that he inherited nothing more 
of wealth. Beneath inherited fortunes the fires 
of a healthful ambition and of genius even are 
often smothered. It is a misfortune usually for 
any one to be so circumstanced that exertion, 
strenuous, continued exertion, is not a necessity. 
Self-reliance is essential to character. 

At a very early age brother Sleeper sought, 
through penitence and a full consecration of him- 
self to God, a personal interest in atoning merit, 
and found the promise, “They that seek me 
early shall find me,” graciously fulfilled in his 
case. His first religious experience seems to 
have been peculiarly clear, full, and satisfying to 
his own mind, and he often refers to it with emo- 
tions of gratitude and joy, thankful that in early 
life he was led to make this wise choice. He 
soon after sought and found a congenial home 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, in his at- 
tachment to which he has never wavered. The 
vows he took upon himself at her altar were sin- 
cere, and have been faithfully redeemed in all 
his subsequent life. 

While yet a young man he left his native state 
and came to reside in Boston, where, engaging 
in mercantile pursuits, by fidelity, industry, and 
economy he secured the affection and confidence 
of the business public, won for himself a high 
position among her merchants, and has been so 
prospered as to secure such a fortune as enables 
him to do much good, by placing his name prom- 
inently upon subscriptions for religious, educa- 
tional, and charitable enterprises, while he ren- 
ders his domestic appointments all that can be 
desired by his family and friends, and a place of 
the most liberal and cordial hospitality to the 
friends of Christ and his people. But in coming 
to Boston to seek a home and a livelihood, 
brother Sleeper came not merely as a man of the 
world; bringing with him his certificate of Church 
membership he cast in his lot with the Brom- 
field-Street Church, and engaged in the duties of 
religion with the same good judgment and zeal 
as characterized him in his business pursuits. 
Every position of labor and responsibility our 
Church can bestow upon a layman, she has be- 
stowed upon him. Those labors have been per- 
formed with marked ability and cheerfulness, 
while he has avoided no responsibility that was 
thrown upon him. There has been observable to 
too great an extent in the Church a disposition, 





on the part of men who have gained wealth or 
high social or political position, to withdraw 
nearly or entirely from the more active duties of 
the Church; their voices are not heard in prayer 
and exhortation in the class and prayer meeting; 
they seem disposed to make few if any efforts 
personally to save men, thinking, seemingly, that 
in giving of their wealth and the influence of 
their position to the cause of Christ they do all 
that can be reasonably required of them. To 
this class brother Sleeper does not belong. For 
some thirty years he has held the office of class- 
leader, and if I mistake not has had charge of 
the same class for that time, the class meeting 
for most of the time in his own house; and very 
greatly has he endeared himself, by his faithful 
and affectionate counsels, to those who have been 
favored with meeting in that class. When at 
home he is constant in attendance upon the social 
prayer meetings, while his earnest exportations 
and fervent prayers contribute very much to the 
interest and profit of these important means of 
grace, while his labors in visiting the poor and 
the afflicted and counseling the young are most 
salutary. 

The Sabbath school connected with the Brom- 
field-Street Church was among the first organized 
in this city, and has ever been one of the most 
successful and extensively useful. From the first 
it has been preéminently a nursery of piety—a 
place where the children have been trained in a 
knowledge and led to an experience of true piety, 
and thus prepared for usefulness in the Church 
and her ministry. Some dozen or more have 
gone out from this school into the ranks of our 
ministry, and amoug them some of the most emi- 
nent for talent and usefulness that have adorned 
the annals of our Church. Of this school brother 
Sleeper has been the superintendent for about 
thirty consecutive years, and has devoted his best 
energies and his warmest affections to the inter- 
ests of those there placed under his charge. In 
looking upon his features no one will fail to see 
that he is a man that loves the children, and that 
the children will love. The entire government 
of the school has been by the power of affection, 
and not a child is there whose countenance does 
not kindle with delight as the beloved superin- 
tendent approaches with his smile of recognition, 
or seats himself in the class, as he often does, to 
speak words of cheer in their ears. Among all 
the positions industry and long service may 
achieve for a man, we can scarcely conceive of 
any more pleasant and desirable than such a po- 
sition in such a circle. 

In the family and in the social relations brother 
Sleeper presents an example to be contemplated 
with profit. Strange as it may seem it is never- 
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theless true, that it is easier to utter an eloquent 
and seemingly fervent prayer or an earnest ex- 
hortation—to seem cheerful and benevolent in 
the presence of the public, than it is to develop 
that cheerful sweetness of disposition and temper 
so essential to shed light and joy around the 
hearth-stone of home. Many who seemingly are 
saints in society, possess but few saintly qualities 
when in the circle of their own families. It is 
more difficult to gain a light in the soul that will 
shine unconsciously in all the little acts of pri- 
vate life, than to nerve one’s self to a public ap- 
pearance. It is, therefore, in the more private 
walks of life that piety meets its severest test; it 
is in the circle of one’s own home that the relig- 
ious character shines most sweetly. In the rela- 
tions of husband, parent, and grandparent, 
brother Sleeper is most tenderly beloved. It was 
my privilege recently to spend an afternoon at 
his summer residence. Arriving there before he 
had returned from his city engagements, I found 
his family, consisting of wife, daughters, and 
grandchildren, awaiting his return by the cars. 
And when at last the cars arrived, and the good 
man entered that circle, the greetings he re- 
ceived and the joy his presence inspired in every 
heart, it was refreshing indeed to behold. A 
cheerful Christian affection seemed to blend with 
and throw a sanctifying influence over the en- 
dearing relations of domestic life. Happy in- 
deed is that family presided over by such a Chris- 
tian spirit; and bad indeed must be the heart that 
mingling in such scenes is not affected by and 
assimilated to the prevailing influence. The 
same spirit characterizes him in his intercourse 
in social life: equally at home, and equally 
welcome with the youthful and the aged, with 
those whose hearts are full of joy and overflow- 
ing with life, and with those whose spirits are 
borne down in sorrow and bereavement. 

So much is he beloved for his social qualities 
that no gathering in connection with the Church 
is deemed complete if he be not present, while 
he greets apparently with equal pleasure, and 
entertains with equal relish the prattling child 
and the aged pilgrim. 

The full influence such a man exerts in such a 
position for so long a time, will only be seen 
when the secrets of our mutual influences shall 
be revealed in the great day, when the book of 
God’s remembrance shall be opened. That he 
may long live to occupy that position is the earn- 
est prayer of all who are favored with a connec- 
tion with the school. 

Brother Sleeper ever manifests a deep interest 
in all the educational enterprises of the Church. 
For though, as has been said, himself possessed 
of but limited advantages for education, yet by a 





diligent improvement of such facilities as he | 
could secure in the midst of his active business 
pursuits, he has secured no mean attainment 
in literature and science. By an election from 
the Legislature of the commonwealth, he fills, 
with credit to himself and the Church he repre- 
sents, a seat in the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College, and his name is associated with all 
the leading educational institutions of our own 
Church in New England, while his funds have 
been liberally bestowed toward establishing and 
sustaining them; and his business ability ren- 
ders his counsels as truly valuable and important 
as is his pecuniary aid. Nor alone is he inter- 
ested in the general cause of education, but also, 
and we might say especially, is he interested in 
the education of young men who feel that they 
are called of God to the work of the ministry. 
By his advice and aid he labors to urge such on 
to the attainment of the highest possible qualifi- 
cation for that holy office, that they may more 
than keep pace with the increasing intelligence 
of the people on whom they are to exert their in- 
fluence. Hence we find him among the origina- 
tors and warmest friends of the New England 
Education Society—a society having for its sole 
object to aid young men in obtaining an educa- 
tion for the work of the ministry. All the be- 
nevolent enterprises of the Church receive his 
warmest sympathy and most liberal codperation. 

In the cause of missions he feels a deep inter- 
est, and is a liberal and cheerful contributor for 
its support; and brethren who have embarked 
from this port for distant fields of labor will not 
soon forget his kindly sympathy and Christian- 
like attentions. 

The subject of this sketch seemed never to 
possess aspirations for political distinctions, much 
less had he a taste for the party contests of the 
day. Yet the respect and confidence of his‘ fel 
low-citizens has, on several occasions, called him 
from his more retired but cherished walks of use- 
fulness to perform more public service. Several 
times has he served the state in her Legislature 
and this city in her Board of Aldermen, and at 
the present time he occupies a seat in the execu- 
tive council of the state. In these positions the 
same zeal, integrity, and ability that he has ever 
manifested in his own, and in the affairs of the 
Church, have won for himself a high place in 
the regards of his associates, and secured the 
fullest confidence of his constituents. 

Naturally cautious and even conservative in 
his temperament and feelings, his sympathies 
and policy have ever been on the side of human- 
ity and progress. With an intense dislike for 
contention and an ardent love for harmony and 
peace, he never yields his convictions of right to 
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the dictates of expediency. On such men must 
the hopes of our country’s future rely. May the 
time hasten when more of them shall be found in 
public life! 

Such is a brief sketch, and necessarily an im- 
perfect one, of the man you, Mr. Editor, have 
selected as a representative layman in this east- 
ern portion of our common Zion. And should 
any one, in reading this, feel inclined to regard 
it as a highly-colored picture, drawn by the par- 
tiality of personal friendship, let him remember 
that such a character is not the product of an 
hour, but the slow growth of many years of self- 
sacrificing and faithful service for God and man- 
kind; that it is the slow outgrowth of a heart 
unreservedly consecrated to Christ and his cause. 
And satisfied I am, that none whose pleasure it 
has been to know our beloved brother will charge 
the writer with having overdrawn those excellen- 
ces that so much endear this cherished name to 
the heart of our New England Methodism. 

In concluding this sketch, while I would ask 
the pardon of my brother Sleeper for the unasked 
liberty I have taken with his name, I would point 
the reader to that energy that raised him from 
comparative poverty to affluence—to that diligent 
improvement of time that, with advantages for 
education so limited, so richly stored his mind 
with the treasures of literature and science—to 
that fidelity and zeal in the cause of Christ that 
has given to him a name so justly honored and 
an influence so widely felt and known in the 
Church—to that cheerful gentleness that secures 
for him so warm a place in so many hearts. I 
would point to these facts in his history and ask 
your circle of youthful readers if they find not 
here incentives to higher ambition in holy living— 
encouragement to persevering toil that in life 
they may achieve somewhat worthy of life's high 
capabilities. 

———2Ge————— 


HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 


To the eyes of man the sun appears a pure 
light. Were we to ascend toward it, we would 
behold its greatness continually enlarge. As we 
rose through the heavens, we could see a little 
orb changing gradually into a great world; and, 
as we advanced nearer and nearer, should behold 
it expanding every way, till all that was before us 
became a universe of excessive and universal 
glory. Thus the heavenly inhabitant will, at the 
commencement of his happy existence, see the 
divine system filled with glory and beauty; and 
as he advances through the successive periods of 
duration, will behold all things more and more 
luminous, transporting, and sun-like forever.— 


Dr. Dwicur. 





ONLY THINKING. 


BY LINA LINWOOD. 


Oxy thinking—sadly thinking— 
Of the gold that was but clay; 
Of the castle I had builded, 
That the floods have swept away; 
Of the treasure I had gathered 
But to find it gilded dust, 
And to see it perish, eaten 
By the canker and the rust. 
Only thinking of the sunlight 
That but for a moment beamed; 
Of the angel’s wing that o’er me 
But for one short moment gleamed; 
Of the day that, broken-hearted, 
Sank ’mid tears behind a cloud; 
Of the night that wrapped around her 
Dark oblivion’s gloomy shroud. 


Only thinking—gladly thinking— 
Of the gold undimmed and pure; 

Of the mansion God hath builded 
On the holy hill secure; 

Of the treasure vast—exhaustless, 
That grows richer every day, 

In the treasury of heaven, 
That no rust can wear away! 

Only thinking of the sunlight 
That no cloud can ever dim; 

Of the pinion that shall bear me 
Far above the world of sin; 

Of the day that there shall hail me 
With her calm and peaceful eye— 

That with Life, her joyous sister, 
Reigns thro’ all eternity! 


Thus it is that I am thinking— 
“Only thinking ’’—all the time— 
And my thoughts now funeral dirges, 
And now festal anthems chime. 
And sometimes they blend together, 

As the mem’ries of the past 
Blend in spots of light and shadow, 
That upon my way are cast. 


Bat, altho’ a strain of sadness 
Often from my lyre doth swell, 
Crystal streams of joy and gladness 
In my heart doth ever well. 

A shaded river sadly flowing 
Is all of my life you see— 

Mortal eyes see not the jewel 
That beneath it shines for me. 

But the eye of God doth watch it 
With a never-sleeping care— 

That soft pearl of peace from heaven 
That his love placed gently there! 


And the sadness that they tell me 
Ever lingers round my lyre, 
Is an intense longing—yearning 
For a something nobler—higher; 
For a something that can silence 
All this crying of the soul— 
And to which my spirit turneth 
As the needle to the pole. 
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Thirsting—thirsting for the chalice 
That but lips immortal press, 

Filled from the eternal river 
That immortal life doth bless— 

Hungering—hungering for the manna 
That the skies of the heaven distill— 

’T is this water, and this manna, 
That can all my spirit fill. 

And of this I ’m ever thinking— 
Only thinking—all the time— 

This is why what earth calls sadness 
From my lyre’s strings doth chime. 


———=— 09 


TOIL AND REWARD. 


BY LUELLA CLARK, 


’T was in a wild and stormy time, 
Nigh to the months of snow, 
When forth into the rain and rime 

The sowers went to sow. 


Patient they labored—long and well— 
And up and down the mead, 

Into the deep, damp furrows fell 
The widely-scattered seed. 


And sadly when the work was done, 
Weary of heart and hand, 

They, waiting, looked to see the sun 
Shine on the barren land. 


Coldly unto the dark, gray mold, 
The cheerless clouds draw near; 
Hid are the shining grains of gold— 

When will the germs appear? 


To-day the sun’s resplendent glow 
Floods all the fertile plain; 

And early forth the reapers go 
To reap the ripened grain. 


Home when the harvest-time is past, 
With shouts the sheaves are brought, 
And each receives reward at last 
For all his hands have wrought. 


O laborers in unfruitful fields 
Who still unhoping moil, 

The busy spring-time never yields 
Respite from earnest toil! 


Work on! some time, somewhere the seed 
Ye cast into the mold 

Shall recompense your broadest need 
With fruit a hundred-fold. 

And when the sheaves are homeward brought 
And laid before your Lord, 

No well-done deed your hands have wrought 
Shall fail of great reward. 


O might unfaithful laborers see, 
As falteringly they sow, 

How great the final harvests be 
That from each kernel grow! 

What patient toil, what zealous fear, 
What all unfailing care! 

What hope would crown each effort here; 
What boundless riches there! 





TO MY MOTHER. 
BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


I nave come home to rest, mother, 
For my heart is sad and sore; 

So fold me close to your breast, mother, 
As in the days of yore, 

When I was but a little thing, 
And lightly sped the hours; 

As sped the birds of swiftest wing 
Among the spring-tide flowers. 


O many changes I have seen, 
Since childhood’s morning smiled! 
Changes which you never dreamed 
Could come to your poor child, 
When she went forth from this dear home 
With blessings on her head— 
To walk the ways of life with one 
Who love’s sweet vows had said. 


But the grave closed long ago, 
Above that manly form; 

And I was left to brave alone 
Life’s fierce and bitter storm— 

And, 0! that storm, how dark it grew, 
Till, like a tempest wild, 

It bowed the head and crush’d the heart 
Of your poor suffering child! 


But I have looked for light 
To that pure source above, 
Where there ’s no sorrow and no night, 
But all is peace and love! 
And ofttimes in my darkest hours 
My soul has heard a voice, 
Cheering up my failing powers, 
And bidding me rejoice! 


Now I ’ve come home to rest, mother, 
In the dearest place below; 

So fold me close to your breast, mother, 
As you did long ago, 

And I will dream I ’m young again 
As in my childhood years; 

Perchance ’t will ease this bitter pain, 
And check these burning tears. 


——ege—_—_— 


ONE LESS. 


SILENT we stood by the window, 
Watching the twilight fall, 

Till the cool, gray shadows of evening 
Had gathered over all. 


And now the lamp has been lighted, 
And the fire burns warmly and bright, 

How sadly our thoughts still wander 
Without to the cold, dark night! 


There are children playing around us, 
As in many a bygone year, 
But one little voice is missing, 
Which we never more shall hear. 
The parlor is warm and lightsome, 
But without, how the night-winds rave! 
And we think of the darkness falling 
Round a little, lonely grave. 
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THE STEP-SISTER. 
A STORY FOR ANNIE’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY MARTHA M. THOMAS. 


“The children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass, 
Watching among the twining roots 
The gold-green beetles pass.” 


: ILL you hand me my basket out of the 

other room?” said a feebie voice to a little 
girl who was flouncing about, turning over books 
and opening drawers, in search of something she 
could not find. 

“You always ask me to do things for you when 
I am hurried, Amy,” was the reply. “Can not 
you put out your hand and ring the bell? Jane 
will wait on you; it is her business.” 

“Jane is doing something for mother.” 

“Well, here it is. Ican not find my geogra- 
phy; it seems to me you complain and say you 
are worse than you are that you may be petted. 
I should like to be sick, too, if mother would tell 
me stories and try to amuse me as she does you. 
Dear me! Miss Lisle will be cross to-day, I know; 
where can my book be? I do wish mother would 
let me stay at home sometimes.” 

Thus Mary went grumbling down stairs, to 
find that the others, tired of waiting for her, had 
gone on. 

“Make haste, Mary, make haste!” called out 
one of the little company as she appeared on the 
lawn. 

At this she quickly jerked up her bag, which 
she had been dragging sullenly along; the string 
broke at the sudden strain, and books, slate, and 
pencil rolled out upon the green-sward; she 
stooped to pick them up, feeling very much as 
though she would like to cry, shame and the fear 
of being teased alone keeping the tears back; to 
add to her distress the string had slipped into 
the casing of the bag and she could not get hold 
of it—her sums were rubbed out and her pencil 
lost. What was she to do? she looked up and 
found the others had crossed the stile—she could 
hear their voices in the woods beyond. Mary 
sat down on the grass; the big tears gathered in 
her eyes and rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

“Mary, cousin Mary!” 

She started up quickly. Harry was standing 
upon the stile looking for her. 

“Do come and help me, Harry,” and she wiped 
her tears away. 

Harry started toward her, whistling as he 
came. 

“Every thing has gone wrong this morning; I 
have lost my pencil and have no other; Miss 
Lisle will keep me in, I know.” 





Harry searched for the pencil for p few mo- 
ments, but unable to find it gave it up and felt in 
his pockets. 

“Here is a small piece, Mary, make it do; if 
we stay here longer we shall not have time to see 
the birds’ nests, and Martin says there are a half 
dozen in the alder bushes down by the brook.” 

So saying he threw the books into the bag and 
the bag over his shoulder, and they quickly fol- 
lowed the little party, who were now shouting 
their names, making the old woods ring. 

Joining them they all went on together; Sallie 
Howell running in advance, closely followed by 
the dog Towser, who carried their dinner-basket 
in his mouth. 

“Take care, Sallie; do not trouble Towser or 
he may drop the basket, then we should be din- 
nerless and he would get whipped; that would 
be too bad, would it not, Towser?” and John pat- 
ted the huge animal on the head as he trotted 
leisurely on. 

“Come,” said Martin, “let us have a run down 
this slope, rank and file; all stand in a line and 
start at the word of command; do keep quiet, 
Sallie.” 

Accordingly they arranged themselves and 
Martin gave the word; they started, but Sallie, 
who had gotten a little in advance, paused to 
tickle Towser’s ear with a stick she had picked 
up; he started round quickly as he felt it, and, in 
so doing, came against Mary, who was running 
at full speed; she tottered, lost her balance, and 
slid into the brook. 

This was too much for Mary—muddy and sob- 
bing she was helped out, not much wet, but her 
clothes were stained with the clay; she sat upon 
the bank crying and scolding Towser, who, un- 
conscious of any wrong, stood quietly looking at 
them, with the dinner-basket still in his mouth. 

“Do not scold Towser, Mary,” said Harry, “it 
was not his fault, Sallie is always teasing him.” 
Harry stroked Towser, who wagged his tail and 
pricked up his ears. 

“T am sure I did not know he was going to 
push Mary over, did I, Towser? naughty Towser!” 
and Sallie stopped brushing Mary’s dress to pat 
him also. 

“You will have to go back, Mary, and I will 
go with you,” said cousin Harry; “walk on slowly, 
John.” 

Home they went; Mrs. Howell decided that 
Mary was to change her clothes and remain; so 
Harry ran back eager to catch up with the others. 

Now Mary had her wish, she was to stay at 
home; she changed her soiled dress, and then 
went up stairs to play with Amy; but Amy was 
ill, the room was darkened, and she was bidden 
not to make a noise, as her sister had a nervous 
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headache, and her eyes were painful. Feeling a 
little uncomfortable at the thought of her unkind 
words in the morning to one who was as suffering 
and as uncomplaining as Amy, she went down 
stairs to play alone, promising herself, by great 
kindness in future, to make amends for her cruel 
words. She dressed and undressed her doll, 
looked over her books, arranged her drawers, and 
when weary of the house went out to play under 
the “big oak;” but there was no one to help her— 
no one to talk to; it was very still, and she had 
not been accustomed to play alone; she wished 
Amy was awake, and went up stairs to see, but 
she was still sleeping. Her mother sat near the 
window sewing; she motioned her to be quiet 
and spoke in whispers; soon wearying of this, for 
her mother seemed occupied and did not notice 
her, Mary lay down and slept till dinner-time. 
After dinner her mother bade her bring her sew- 
ing and sit down by her side. Amy was still 
sleeping. While Mary is sitting there sewing 
we must tell you something of the little folks of 
whom we have been talking. 

Amy, John, Mary, Martha, and Sallie were the 
children of Mr. Howell, who lived in the coun- 
try. Amy was the step-sister of the others—Mr. 
Howell’s daughter by a former marriage. She 
was over thirteen years of age, lame and threat- 
ened with blindness from the effects of scrofula. 
She was one of the patient ones, a child whose 
very meekness gave you the heartache, it was so 
linked with suffering. When free from pain she 
was singularly affectionate and child-like. 

Mary was generally a very kind-hearted and 
affectionate girl, but she did not like to get her 
lessons; she loved to play out in the bright sun- 
shine, and could not bear the idea of leaving her 
play to study. Whenever Mary was behind hand 
with her lessons she was irritable and peevish, 
seeming to feel particularly ill-natured toward 
Amy, from the fact that she had no lessons to get, 
and trouble was taken to amuse her. She forgot 
that day after day, while she was out in the early 
spring gathering violets, collecting the greenest 
moss, and looking after the birds’ nests, Amy was 
suffering at home; that in the summer-time, while 
she gathered blackberries from the hedges, and 
rode home from the meadow on the top of the 
hay, Amy, weak and wearied, lay in a dark room, 
or was drawn about in her wicker-chair. Then 
in autumn, too, when on the Saturday they all 
took their bags and started through the woods on 
a nutting excursion to gather their store for the 
winter, with Martin to tell them marvelous tales 
and Harry to make merry—what could Amy do 
but wait and watch their coming? 

And did there never come to Mary a vision of 
Amy’s palé face, as she leaned against the win- 





dow in the winter-time and watched their out- 
door sports, with a wistful, longing look, as the 
snow-balls flew and their merry voices rang on 
the frosty air? Yes, Mary often thought of these 
things when she had spoken unkindly to Amy, 
and promised herself to do better in the future; 
but the future, when it came, and found her les- 
sons unlearned, and the prospect of Miss Lisle’s 
being cross before her, almost always found Mary 
in the same mood of mind. Now she was grow- 
ing to be a large girl; she was almost eleven, 
and this neglect of her books and the irritability 
of her temper were increasing upon her. When 
Mary's lessons were learned and Miss Lisle was 
not cross, nobody was so blithe and happy as she, 
or as affectionate and kind to Amy. She was a 
favorite with the boys, particularly with cousin 
Harry, who always helped her with her lessons 
when he could; while she in return found strings 
for his kites, and hunted up his lost fish-hooks. 

Sallie was as gay as a lark, quick, happy-heart- 
ed, and bright; few things troubled Sallie. There 
was a strong affection between the dog Towser 
and herself; she was never so satisfied as when 
teasing and tumbling about on the grass with 
him; it seemed impossible for her to let him 
alone. If he lay in the sunshine sleeping she 
would tickle his ear with a long stick, and laugh 
to see him shake himself as thovgh to get rid of 
the flies that were troubling him; then when he 
was fairly roused from his slumber she would 
shake her stick at him and run, he following the 
while, and she looking back and taunting him, 
till breathless both would sink upon the grass, 
and while he panted for breath, she would pat 
him on the head, throw her arms about him, and 
call him “Poor Towser;” and he seemed to un- 
derstand her, too, and they were always together— 
he was Sallie’s particular property. Happy Sal- 
lie! Yet Sallie sometimes did wrong also, and 
when she was reprimanded nobody was so heart- 
broken as she. 

Towser was a Newfoundland dog. He had 
been in the family since before Sallie’s birth; he 
was now old, large, rough, and shaggy-looking. 

John was a bold, brave-hearted boy, full of 
quiet “fun,” as the children said, fond of teas- 
ing; he teased every body but Amy, but never 
teased any one to anger. Harry was thoughtful, 
quiet, kind-hearted, and affectionate; he loved to 
read, 

Martin was full of frolic and mischief; he 
could climb the highest trees, jump the farthest, 
scream the loudest, and knew the best places to 
trap rabbits and catch fish for miles round; he 
was ready for any exploit, delighted in reading 
Robinson Crusoe, telling marvelous stories and 
talking “supposen,” and was constantly prophesy- 
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ing of the great exploits he was to perform when 
he became s man. Martin was good-natured 
but thoughtless; his thoughtlessness often got 
him into trouble, when the children were always 
ready to plead for him. 

Miss Lisle was the country school-teacher—the 
lady who Mary was in the habit of insisting upon 
it was “cross” when she did not know her les- 
sons; at other times Miss Lisle and Mary were 
very good friends. So habitual had it been to 
Mary lately to say Miss Lisle was cross, that 
John’s first salutation in the morning was, “Well, 
Mary, will Miss Lisle be cross to-day?’ 

The school-house stood about a half mile dis- 
tant from their home, over the fields and through 
the woods, and hither they went in a body every 
morning; Towser always accompanying them 
and carrying their dinner-basket. 

Mary finished hemming the side of the hand- 
kerchief her mother had given her to hem, and 
as Amy was still sleeping, she went down stairs, 
crossed to the back of the garden, and, seating 
herself on the stile, waited for the sound of the 
children’s voices as they came home from school. 
Presently she heard them; Martin was first. 

“Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves.” 
His hand went up and his feet down, as though 
he was about punishing the ground for being his 
own. He caught a glimpse of Mary as he got 
through the line, and burst out, “O, Mary! you 
should have been at school to-day; such times as 
we have had! We are to have a picnic, John is 
to make a speech, the girls are to sing, I am to 
recite ‘Warren’s Address to the Army,’ and Bob 
Maynard is” — 

“Where? what? when is it to be?” 

Martin went on, thrusting the others back— 

“We are to clear the knoll of sticks and brush, 
and have a swing.” 

“When is it to be?” 

“Why, on the Fourth of July,” interrupted 
Harry, pushing before Martin, who stepped on 
one side, planted himself in an attitude again 
and commenced, “Stand! Miss Lisle proposed it 
this morning. She said she would give us the 
holiday if we all recited our lessons well up to 
that time. We are to dine on the little knoll at 
the end of the old fields by the mill. You know 
the trees entirely shade it, and the grape-vines 
hang so prettily from bough to bough. The boys 
are to clear it of rubbish, and trim the vines a 
little, and the girls are to set the table. Mr. 
Price is to put up a swing for us between the two 
tall sycamores and have boards raised for a 
table.” 

“Yes, and he sail we could jump, too!” ex- 
claimed Sallie. ‘He suid he would turn the rope 
for us himself. I like Mr. Price.” 





“That is such a pretty place,” said Mary. 
“The brook at the bottom of the knoll is all 
shaded with willows, and there are plenty of lilies 
there.” 

“ And crawfish!” exclaimed Martin. “Do you 
remember the time I hunted crawfish there, and 
one seized my finger, John?” 

“Yes; you cried almost as loudly as Mary did 
this morning. How do you feel, Mary, after your 
bath? It is just as well you did not go to school 
with us, for Miss Lisle might have been cross if 
you had, and not promised us the picnic.” 

But Mary had passed on with Harry, and did 
not answer. 

Nothing was talked of now but the coming 
Fourth. They walked slowly to the house, all 
talking at once. As they neared the piazza, 
they saw Amy sitting there in her wicker chair, 
and gathered about her to ask how she was, 
and tell the news. They planned, arranged, and 
talked till the twilight gathered. John had left 
them as soon as he had spoken to Amy, and now 
rejoined them with— 

“Mother says Amy may go too, if it is a bright 
day; she can wear her shade. Mr. Hardy will 
drive her in the little wagon down the mill road, 
and I will carry her chair; now do not get the 
headache, Amy, for our sakes.” 

Amy smiled a bright smile, and her eyes filled, 
but she said nothing. 

It was nearly dark; Sallie sat on the first step 
of the piazza, her back against one of the pillars, 
and Towser at her feet; John, Mary, and Harry 
were grouped around Amy; Martin was sitting 
on the steps whistling and whittling a stick; di- 
rectly he said, “Let us talk ‘supposen.’” 

“T will not talk ‘supposen’ with you, Mar- 
tin,” said Sallie, “you always suppose you are 
some great man, and we have to be little people.” 

There was a laugh, then John said, 

“Yes, do, Sallie.” 

Martin’s supposes were generally the prelude 
to something wonderful he had to tell, which in- 
terested them. 

“Then he shall begin with me first.” 

“Well, what do you suppose, little one?’ and 
he pulled at her hair. 

“T suppose I was a great lady; don’t, Martin.” 

“What would you have?” 

“T would have a little curly dog, like the one 
I saw in town; and I would wash it and dress it 
with ribbons.” 

“What would become of Towser?” asked John. 

“T would keep him, too; people have more dogs 
than one.” 

“We have had enough of your supposing; 
what do you suppose, John ?” 

“T suppose I owned a farm, had plenty of fine 
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cattle, a nice house, and books, with beautiful 
horses; I would ride about and oversee my farm, 
and ”— 

“You might have all the farms for me; if 
I was a man I would have a wigwam out among 
the Indians, near the Rocky Mountains; I would 
hunt, and fish, and chase bears, and antelopes, 
and” — 

“Just like you, Martin,” chimed in Sallie, “you 
always forget your manners; you want to talk 
‘suppose’ so much yourself that you can not wait 
to ask Harry, and Mary, and Amy. Do let Tow- 
ser alone, you hurt him,” and she drew the dog 
close up to her. 

“Well,” said Martin, a little confused, “we 
need not ask Mary, for we know she will suppose 
she is a woman and has no lessons to learn; so 
what do you suppose, Amy?” 

Amy was silent a moment, then said, 

“T suppose I was well and strong, not lame, 
and could use my eyes. Sometimes when I sup- 
pose this, I think how good I would be if God 
would only make me well; how little I would try 
to trouble mother, and how kind I would be to 
you all.” 

“You are always kind and good, Amy,” said 
Harry. 

“We all love you dearly,” said John. 

“Yes, but I should like to be out with you in 
the woods and fields. I love to play, and jump, 
and run about. I do not mind it so much when 
I am sick, but when I feel better I want to go 
out in the fields and I can not. I heard the doc- 
tor tell mother to-day that I should never be able 
to run about any more; that I would always be 
lame.” Amy sobbed. 

There was a hush upon them all, for they had 
not known this before. 

‘Sometimes I think I would like to die, if God 
would only make an angel of me like those in 
the pictures; but then I am afraid of the grave 
where they would put me, and I do not wish to 
go from you all. 

“TI have been thinking about the picnic; all 
the girls and boys will be there, and be able to 
play, and jump, and swing but myself.” Again 
Amy sobbed, and Mary sobbed, too, for she thought 
of her unkind words in the morning; silent and 
sorrowful they all sat for a few moments. 

“Dear Amy,” and John threw his arms caress- 
ingly around her, “we could not love you more 
if you were well. It is very hard to be lame, I 
know; but think how we should miss you, you 
are so kind and good.” 

Amy’s voice was still choked. 

“T will tell you another thing that made me 
feel so—the picnic is to be on that knoll. You 
know father took me there once; it was last au- 





tumn, when the grapes were ripe. I dreamed of 
that place. I dreamed I was lying there under 
the trees listening to the water of the brook, as 
it ran over the stones Harry had piled up there 
to make a fall. I thought I could just see specks 
of the blue sky through the trees, and I was look- 
ing up at it and wondering if there was any one 
up there, and what the sky could be. I shut my 
eyes for a moment, and when I opened them 
again a figure stood close beside me that looked 
like myself, only it was not lame. I thought it 
must be an angel. It asked me if I wished to 
go up there, and it pointed to the sky, but I felt 
afraid and did not answer; and then it laid its 
hand upon my head and said, “Come;” but I 
drew back, for I heard your voices, and I thought 
you were coming up the knoll and I did not wish 
to go. Then the angel's face grew so sorrowful, 
and it went away up into the sky and looked 
down so pityingly upon me. When you talked 
of the knoll and the picnic, I thought of my 
dream and the angel, that I could not play with 
you, and I almost wished it had taken me away.” 

“Tt is dreadful,” said Martin. “I donot kuow 
what I should do if I had to stay in the house all 
the time as you do. I should die, I know, and 
people would not love me as they do you, for I 
should not be patient.” 

“T am not always patient, Martin.” 

“But I should never be patient at all. The 
very sight of Harry and John out playing, while 
I had to stay in the house, would nearly kill me.” 

Martin walked away as though he could not 
bear to think of it. ; 

The children ceased talking after he had left; 
they seemed to feel a weight upon them all. Sual- 
lie left Towser, and seating herself close to Amy 
laid her head in her lap, while Amy played with 
her hair; and Towser, missing his little mistress, 
slowly raised himself up, stretched his limbs 
lazily, then moving forward laid himself again 
at her feet. The supper-bell rang and they all 
went in, John gently rolling Amy's chair before 
him. Mary was very thoughtful at the table, and 
soon after tea they all went to bed. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


———_2 @e——— 


FILIAL LOVE. 


Your mother is your best earthly friend. The 
world may willfully do you many wrongs, your 
mother never; the world may persecute you while 
living, and when dead, plant the ivy and the night- 
shade of slander upon your grassless grave—but 
your mother will love and cherish you while liv- 
ing, and, if she survive you, will weep for you 
when dead, such tears as none but a mother 
knows how to weep. Love your mother! 
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REACTION—THE LAW OF PROGRESS. 


BY REY. C. COLLINS, D. D. 


ETWEEN the laws which prevail in the dif- 

ferent departments of God’s kingdom, there 
is often an analogy worthy of notice and study. 
Indeed, one of the same great principle is often 
found, with modifications, running through them 
all; and what appear to be different laws, in re- 
ality are but one. 

The back stroke of the oar drives the boat 
forward, and it goes forward as the necessary 
consequence of the reaction of the water. The 
footstep of the traveler strikes the earth from 
behind, and in return receives an impulse which 
sends him forward, just in proportion to the en- 
ergy of the step. So the plant does not shoot its 
stem upward, except it send the root downward, 
and the stem goes upward because the root goes 
downward. On this reactionary principle the oak 
that stands out on the plain, exposed to wind and 
storm, grows sturdier and sends its roots deeper 
and wider than its fellows of the forest, protected 
by surrounding trees. The winds and storms 
that try it, give it a broader base and hardier na- 
ture, by their reaction upon the law of its growth 
and development. 

In like manner the child, whose feeble attempts 
to walk and climb bring it many a fall, by these 
very falls becomes trained to preserve its balance 
and keep its steps sure. He grows tired by play, 
but his little muscles thus acquire firmness and 
strength to endure it. So the arm of the black- 
smith, by swinging daily the heavy hammer, grows 
in size and strength beyond that of other men. 


‘A mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands, 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands.” 


Every school-boy has heard the story which has 
come down to us from antiquity, of the woman 
whose strength, by daily carrying a calf, grew so 
great that she was able still to carry it when it 
had become an ox. It is the same reactionary 
principle which made the Greek atbletez and the 
Roman gladiators such marvelous specimens of 
the genus homo—such miracles of physical 
strength and form. 

The operations of this same law we see also in 
the growth of mind. The mind that never thinks, 
never grows. It is the reaction of the intellect- 
ual struggle which gives both expansion and 
power. It is a mistaken kindness, therefore, on 
the part of the parent, and an equal mistake on 
the part of those to whom the training of youth 
is committed, to relieve them from the labor of 
close and severe thought. Let the task be heavy 





and the brain puzzled, no matter how much, pro- 
vided it be not so severe as to bring discourage- 
ment. To do all the severe thinking for a child, 
is to condemn him to a state of mere infancy. 
Hence the constantly-recurring phenomenon of 
the degeneracy of the rich. Where there is no 
necessity to compel exertion, neither mind nor body 
feels its invigorating touch, On the other hand, 
the hard lot which forces every day up to its 
highest point of exertion, both of mind and body, 
will be found the secret of constantly-increasing 
power. Hence also the equal phenomenon that 
Poverty is constantly laying its hand upon the 
gold of the rich and the palaces of the great. It 
is thus a blessing, in harsh disguise. Though its 
hand be rough, its benefits are real. It puts 
strength into all the machinery of life, and lu- 
brieates the joints and cogs of that machinery. 
What can the flabby muscle of the effeminate do 
in a contest with the iron sinews of labor? What 
can effeminate mind do in the race with powers 
that have been quickened and strengthened by a 
necessity which hath kept every faculty strained 
to its highest tension? It is no marvel, there- 
fore, that the indolent go down and the industri- 
ous goup. There is an inexorable law in these 
things whose results may be foreseen. Wisdom 
hath its price. So is it with learning, wealth, 
fame, and power. That price is exertion. By it 
they are won. Without it they can not be re- 
tained. 

We need not cite examples to illustrate this 
obvious principle. Whether Franklin, as a phi- 
losopher and statesman, would have become so 
great without his nursing in the hard school of 
poverty, is a question difficult to answer. What 
he was is history. What he might have been 
under the influence of other circumstances, be- 
longs to the region of the hypotheticals and pos- 
sibles, and there we leave it. This at least is 
certain, that the want of affluence and the other 
disadvantages of his early life were overcome, 
and that these disadvantages seem to have been 
the steps of the ladder which lifted him to great- 
ness. They taught him lessons in the philoso- 
phy of life. They taught him self-reliance. They 
opened to him the mysteries of human nature, to 
understand which gives control over the springs 
of human action. By putting his capacities and 
energies to constant test, he became conscious 
of a constant growth in power and resources to 
meet all the emergencies of his position. Suc- 
cess gave him confidence, and confidence in re- 
turn commanded success. 

But such cases are common. History is full 
of them, on whose glowing page philosophy by 
example teaches many a useful lesson. Such 
examples abound too in the unwritten history of 
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common life. Greatness is achieved, not born; 
and triumph over the difficulties of birth, the 
disadvantages of ignorance, and the impediments 
of fortune among the lowly, calls into exercise 
the same class of virtues, and cultivates the same 
force of character, as if all were exposed to the 
gaze of the world. Indeed, heroism, philosophy, 
patriotism, and love for God and man, are often 
developed in their highest perfection and called 
into exercise, where the appreciating eye of pub- 
lic applause never sees them, and where no ad- 
miring tablet transmits their fame to the coming 
generations. Every day in humble life are pro- 
duced and reproduced the germs of greatness, 
which, if the theater were changed, would attract 
the gaze and excite the admiration of mankind. 
The harsh pressure of want is the parent which 
begets fertility of resource to meet it, and the 
same principles are at work to unfold the char- 
acter wherever human energies are quickened 
into unwonted activity by this cause. Could we 
lift the vail which covers that which is merely 
adventitious, and see the principles which move 
the hearts of men, we should find, not sleeping 
in the church-yard, but living and acting around 
us, many a “village Hampden with dauntless 
breast,” “withstanding the tyrants” of his neigh- 
borhood, and maintaining against oppression the 
great principles of truth and righteousness which 
lie at the basis of social order. We should find 
many a “mute inglorious Milton,” with an eye to 
detect and a heart to feel whatever is sublime or 
beautiful in the works of God—“ many a Crom- 
well,” with daring soul, ready to peril all for the 
common good. 

But the moral bearing of the principle of which 
we speak is still more interesting. No man is 
virtuous till he has wrestled with temptation, and, 
like Jacob, prevailed. It is the successful con- 
test with the powers of darkness that makes the 
Christian strong. The soul, as yet untried by 
temptation, may have the quality of innocence. 
Innocence implies purity—freedom from spot or 
stain—freedom from the stains of sin. It is, 
therefore, a merely negative quality, implying 
the absence of whatever defiles or pollutes. 
Adam was innocent up to the time of the fatal 
temptation. Angels, perhaps, are simply inno- 
cent, unless indeed they have already had their 
day of temptation, and become confirmed in vir- 
tue by successful resistance to it. Infants are 
innocent. The bloom of their young life has not 
yet opened to the noxious touch of guilt. But 
virtue implies an advanced state of the soul. It 
implies maturity of powers and confirmed prin- 
ciples. It supposes, therefore, some degree, at 
least, of understanding, a knowledge of duty, a 
sense of right and wrong, and the conscious 





power to do the right and avoid the wrong. And 
more than all, considered in its subjective char- 
acter, it may be defined as that resultant state 
of the soul consequent upon its choice of the 
right, and its deliberate and persistent adherence 
to it, in spite of the seductions of pleasure or 
the opposition of interest and passion. 

We can not, therefore, agree with Edwards, 
when he affirms that “it is the same thing to be 
perfectly innocent, as to be perfectly righteous.” 
The new-born babe is the type of the former. A 
bud of immortality, its tender petals are not yet 
soiled and torn by the foul contact of sin; it is 
the germ of a character not yet developed. But 
the righteous man is “made perfect” by other 
means than this innocence. No merely negative 
merit can confer this high quality. He is right- 
eous who “overcometh the world,” and this can 
not be, without passing through those dire spir- 
itual antagonisms, whose battle-field is the soul, 
and whose stake is its life. It is the fire that 
tries—the furnace that purifies. No one reaches 
the character of being righteous, except in a 
qualified sense, without being “sifted” by the 
great adversary. And, so far as we can see, 
there is no such thing as being righteous without 
these trials; for the character of righteousness 
is the result of successful resistance to all these 
assaults, and the establishment and confirmation 
of the Christian’s principles thereby. If he 
quenches all the “fiery darts” of the enemy, and 
thus becomes established, rooted, and built up in 
the faith of the Gospel, his righteousness thereby 
acquires that matured and true character which 
will stand the inspection of the great Judge. 
This, too, is the proper analysis of virtue. Sub- 
jectively considered, it implies the right employ- 
ment of the moral powers. ‘ Virtue,” says Bledsoe 
in his Theodicy, “consists not in the possession 
of moral powers, but in the obedient use of 
them.” To possess these powers gives the ca- 
pacity for virtue, but not virtue itself. To use 
them in the spirit of pride and rebellion is, of 
course, not to be righteous, but devilish, To 
possess them and yet refuse to employ them—to 
restrain them to a condition of dormant inaction, 
if this were possible, would be like the unfaithful 
servant, to bury the talent in the earth, or to hide 
it in a napkin. But to use them wisely and faith- 
fully, in conscientious obedience to God's will, 
resisting firmly and constantly all the assaults 
of the adversary, hungering and thirsting daily 
after righteousness—these are the sure steps that 
denote the good man’s progress, and which ren- 
der him mighty in faith. 

The point to be noticed as presenting the phi- 
losophy of this moral effect, is that God hath or- 
dained these trials to be the instrument by which 
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his servants may mount up to the highest degrees 
of grace. It is the storm, as already said, that 
makes the oak grow more sturdy and send out 
its roots the wider. The soldier becomes a sol- 
dier, not by dressing him in the soldier's garb 
and putting a sword into his hands, but by learn- 
ing the art of war, by discipline, by familiarity 
with danger, by habits of obedience to the voice 
of his commander, and by despising fear. He 
who fights no battles, will be nothing more than 
a mere “carpet knight,” no matter how costly 
his sword or how brilliant his other equipments, 
because it is the service that gives the skill, the 
muscle, and, to a great extent, the courage to 
fight. 

It is evident, therefore, that God has so framed 
the moral constitution of things around us, that 
what seems adverse is generally so only on the 
condition of our unfaithfulness. If true to him- 
self. the Christian emerges from the contest both 
purer and better than he entered it. If the storm 
rages fearfully, when the cloud lifts and the winds 
cease, he is found quite as far advanced, perhaps 
farther, on his way, than if its peltings had not 
come. Daniel came out of the lions’ den with 
no taint of infamous punishment, but with faith 
in God increased, and covered all over, even in 
the eyes of his enemies, with that luster of char- 
acter almost divine, which a conscientious ad- 
herence to principle, even at the price of mar- 
tyrdom, never fails to give. Likewise also the 
three Hebrew children in the furnace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. That which was intended to crush 
them by a death at once infamous and horrid, 
became the ladder by which they went up to de- 
grees of honor and influence, which they never 
could have reached without it. So general is 
this result that it indicates clearly a law, perhaps 
an invariable law. Influences hostile to piety, 
which in their nature and purpose were intended 
to destroy the Christian, have only to be met in 
the spirit of faithful, conscientious adherence to 
duty, and a reaction follows which never fails to 
exalt his virtues and add strength and luster to 
his character. The back-stroke is mightier than 
the stroke. The law which prevails in physics is 
not the law of ethics. When matter strikes upon 
matter, action and reaction are equal, but it is 
not so in things which pertain to the soul. It is 
to this principle, no doubt, that St. Augustine 
alludes in one of his treatises when he says, “ De 
vitiis nostris scalam nobis facimus, si vitia ipsa 
caleamus.” 

Or as Longfellow has rendered it: 


“St. Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame.” 





But this sentiment needs, at least, this correction: 
It is certainly not the vices that make the ladder; 
for if this were so, the greater and more numer- 
ous our vices, the faster we should ascend in the 
moral scale. But vices always present the occa- 
sion for the exercise of the virtues. If the 
temptation to vice assault us, successful resist- 
ance of this temptation is a moral victory. 
Every such victory adds strength to the virtuous 
principle. These victories are the rounds of the 
ladder. Bythese weascend. In constructing his 
ladder of “vices” the monkish saint has therefore 
evidently made a mistake. That which is the 
mere occasion for exercising the virtues should 
not be confounded with the virtues themselves. 
But with this interpretation, the sentiment is 
worthy to take its place among the maxims that 
constitute the stuck of the world’s moral wealth. 

It would be a fatal mistake, and doubtless a 
gross perversion of Augustine's teachings, to 
court “vice” as a means of moral improvement. 
This would be to strengthen the principle of sin; 
to set the ladder downward rather than upward. 
Victory never comes by surrender. Temptations 
are permitted to try us. If we successfully re- 
sist, they are overruled for good, and every ficry 
trial is thus made a step bringing the soul nearer 


to God. 


9 GO 


HYMN OF THE PENITENT 


BY LUA DELINN. 


Bowne low in self-abasement, 
Father, see thy erring child; 
Thou upon full many a wanderer 
Such us I hast kindly smiled. 
But all stern and unrelenting, 
Thou dost seem my judge to stand; 
From the dust before thee, Father, 
I reach up to seize thy hand; 
And within it, 0, my Father! 
I will dare to place my own: 
Bend one loving glance upon me, 
Speak one word in pitying tone; 
Clasp my hand—O clasp it firmly! 
That I may not stray from thee; 
Lead me wheresoe’er thy wisdom 
Shall direct—’t is best for me. 
Ah! that frown—still fixed upon me— 
Of thy pardon gives no sign; 
Yet the clasp I would not loosen, 
Of the hand I ’ve placed in thine; 
But if thou wilt deign to lead me, 
Then, my Father, I will dare, 
Tho’ thou ne’er shouidst smile upon me, 
Still to leave it nestling there. 


——_—29e————— 


Att habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas, 
Drypen. 
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THE BIBLE-READER—ADELAIDE L. NEWTON. 


BY IMOGEN MERCEIN. 


HE Bible-reader! not a very distinctive title 

in this Christian land, will probably be the 
first impression of the readers of the Repository. 
What else should Christians read? Is it not their 
light, their guide, their hope, their consolation? 
Is it not the medium through which “light and 
immortality are brought to light?’ Does not it 
alone reveal that glorious future in which the 
spiritual nature, now in its germ, is to develop 
and expand in all the power of an endless life? 
All this is so—and yet—and yet—in this age of 
many books, of good books, calculated to expand 
the intellect, to increase useful knowledge, and 
to cultivate the moral nature, how great is the 
danger that even sincere, earnest Christians 
should forget the fact, that the Bible is the book 
from which spiritual nutriment must be drawn 
if the Christian would live a vigorous, healthy, 
symmetrical life, and that no substitute can be 
found to produce similar beautiful, spiritual 
results! 

As a singular proof of what the Bible can be 
to an earnest Christian heart in life and health, 
in sickness and death—to a sanctified intellect 
for instruction, enlargement, recreation, and the 
highest mental enjoyment—to one who was not 
eminent in position, nor high in official rank, nor 
much known in life beyond the circle of her 
friends—and yet whose short life, peaceful death, 
and posthumous works are now telling on hun- 
dreds of Christian hearts, mainly because she 
was emphatically a Bible-reader, we shall now 
sketch the life of Adelaide Leaper Newton. 

She was born in the town of Derby, England, 
March 1, 1824. Her parents were members of 
the Established Church, in affluent circumstan- 
ces, and Adelaide's life was mainly spent in a 
beautiful country residence not far from the town 
or city of Derby. Of a good family, and sur- 
rounded by every earthly luxury, she grew up into 
girlhood, her sunny morning betokening a cloud- 
less day. And a singular aptness in acquiring 
each accomplishment to which she successively 
devoted herself, threatened, as she rose into wo- 
manhood, to entangle her still more firmly in the 
world’s meshes. A surviving sister speaks of 
her peculiarly sweet touch in playing and voice 
in singing, which made her music unusually at- 
tractive. Her delicate pencil, too, seemed to 
mark her out for no ordinary success in drawing. 
A natural talent for languages found its develop- 
ment in the acquisition of various modern lan- 
guages; and in later years she added to them 
Greek, Hebrew, and even a little Arabic. She 
particularly delighted also in mathematics. And 





when added to all this was the adornment of a 
charming woman, whose graceful modesty was 
never for an instant spoiled by the praises which 
were continually heaped upon her in the social 
circle, it will be seen that seldom has the world 
held out a more attractive allurement than to the 
subject of this sketch. Her portrait reveals reg- 
ular features, a broad, intellectual forehead, and 
large, beseeching eyes. It looks as though she 
were tenderly imploring all to choose that better 
part which had so refined and spiritualized her 
natural gifts and graces. She was early awak- 
ened to realize her sinfulness, and at fifteen 
years of age experienced the forgiveness of her 
sins. The Church to which her family belonged 
seems to have been cold and formal, and it was 
through the written word her mind found peace. 
“One morning at Leylands—her home—at fam- 
ily worship, a visitor, the Rev. Dr. H. M’Neile, 
read the third chapter of Colossians: selecting 
the first verse, ‘If ye then be risen with Christ,’ 
he spoke emphatically of the ‘if, urging the ne- 
cessity of making sure this starting-point, setting 
forth Christ and his resurrection life as the sin- 
ner's immediate privilege, and closing with an 
appeal on the duty of instant decision for Christ. 
The message went straight to Adelaide's heart. 
These words were used effectually by the Holy 
Spirit to decide her to be the Lord’s.” 

And it was indeed decision—she seems never 
to have wavered after receiving the clear evi- 
dence of adoption. “It is impossible,’ she 
writes, “to describe what a sight Christ is. One 
man can not tell another; every one must see for 
himself. It is perfectly irresistible. And there 
is something transforming in the very act of be- 
holding Jesus. It is the soul's highest joy.” 

She was yet a school-girl, and we know not 
what influences led her, from the commencement 
of her Christian life, to her peculiar study of the 
Bible. Every letter is tinged with pure, often 
deep, Bible truths. ‘We read,” she writes, “of 
many men of Benjamin and Judah who came to 
join themselves with David—and how did they 
proclaim their true-heartedness? By their entire 
self-surrender. ‘Here we are, David; and on thy 
side, thou son of Jesse.’” 

One of her sisters, who had been absent from 
home, writes: “I shall never forget the impres- 
sion made on me by the intense feeling she put 
in Galatians vi, 14, which was the first text she 
quoted as soon as we were alone together; and 
from that time I saw that the world was crucified 
to her in a way it never was before.” She soon 
became an active laborer in the Lord’s vineyard, 
and from the age of eighteen till twenty-three 
taught in the Sabbath school, visited a large dis- 
trict among the poor, distributed tracts, talked 
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and prayed with the sick and dying, wrote tracts, 
and corresponded widely with personal Christian 
friends. She seems to have been one of the 
originators of the Irish readers—colporteurs who 
went among the honest class and read the Scrip- 
tures to them in their own tongue—and collected 
money for their support for many successive 
years. Amid all this her study of the Bible 
seemed paramount to all others; and wishing to 
illustrate this point of her character we can not 
dwell on this outward life. At twenty-three years 
of age her health failed. Consumption com- 
menced his sure but gradual work. For several 
winters she left home for a ‘nilder climate, and 
while at Torquary she writes, “I enjoy my Bible 
when quite alone, so that I have no reason for 
complaining—I enjoy my lonely Sundays very 
much, and they go quicker than ever. And no 
wonder, when they are spent in the study of that 
blessed word which is the very life of the soul.” 

Her disease reached a point which precluded 
physical effort, yet ofttimes abated, leaving her 
strong in mental and moral power. She writes, 
“T am thankful to be well enough to write, and 
read, and work. I think now it will be my duty 
to do what needle-work I can for the Society, as 
more active work is impossible. In that and in 
some such ways I may do something, however 
little, in the service of that Redeemer who, when 
he bought me, bought my time and talents, and 
requires all to be used for his glory.” 

The Bible was emphatically God’s word to Miss 
Newton, and she read it expecting to respond as 
when a loved earthly friend wrote or spoke. “In 
reading the word she was never content if God 
was ‘silent’ to her.” “Silence,” we find her 
writing, “betwixt our souls and God is one of the 
most painful trials we endure; even as ve know 
the bitter trial it is when a much-loved friend will 
not speak to us. David felt what it was to be 
silent toward God through his sin. ‘When I 
kept silence my bones waxed old through my 
roaring all the day long; my moisture is turned 
into the drought of summer.’ It brings such 
withering deadness into the soul. O why do we 
not acknowledge—speak out our iniquity? David 
knew also what it was for God to be silent toward 
him—hence his prayer, ‘Be not silent unto me; 
lest if thou be silent to me, I become like those 
who go down into the pit.’ The word rendered 
‘silence’ denotes a willing or voluntary silence 
as opposed to being ‘dumb’ and unable to speak.” 
How often we provoke the Lord to silence, 
like a father who can not talk freely to his child, 
because it has displeased him! Here lay the 
secret of her heavenly walk. It was literally a 
walk with God—a living fellowship—an inter- 


change of thought—God uttering his thoughts to . 





her in his word, and she uttering her thoughts to 
God at his throne. On either side she could not 
brook silence. Of martyrdom there are two 
kinds. “Perhaps,” writes Cecil, “it is a greater 
energy of Divine power which keeps the Chris- 
tian from day to day, from year to year, praying, 
hoping, running, believing against all hinderan- 
ces—which maintains him a living martyr, than 
that which bears him up for an hour at the stake.” 
To this we add, there can be no greater triumph 
than that gained by the Christian spirit over ths 
depressing influence of long-continued bodily 
weakness. The natural tendency is to weaken 
and crush all spiritual life and vigor; for amid 
headache and various pains producing the utmost 
nervous prostration and disordering all the natu- 
ral functions of life, something supernatural must 
be given, if the incased spirit rises superior to 
such thralldom and makes manifest its heavenly 
origin and tendency. It is this kind of martyr- 
dom which is before us in the subject of this 
memoir. And each successive season seemed to 
encircle it with a brighter halo of divine glory. 
Her illness increased, and she thus writes, ‘This 
kind of life makes me feel as if perhaps it were 
God's way of answering my prayer to be con- 
formed to Christ’s image. He was perfect through 
suffering—suffering of all kind; and so I suppose 
must his followers be. A thought,” she adds, 
“ton Genesis xxix, 20, has made me ashamed of 
being in such a hurry to die; if years of service 


-seemed so little to Jacob for the love he had to 


Rachel, what ought they to seem to us for Christ? 
Do n't you think,” Adelaide writes, “that it is ex- 
actly in proportion as we walk in the light that 
we become aware of the surrounding darkness? 
I have fancied this was implied in John i, 7, . 
where, after speaking of our walking in the light, 
it is immediately added, ‘And the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin’—as if 
we could not bear the sight of what the light 
would expose to our view, without that to fall 
back upon.” And in another letter, “I have 
been looking out lately all the texts which con- 
nect the sufferings of Christ and his glory. I 
thought Hebrews ii, 9, 10, 1 Peter i, 11, Hebrews 
xii, 2, and Revelations v, 6-14, peculiarly beau- 
tiful. The Lamb in the midst of the throne, 
as it had been slain—and no less than seven 
times in Revelations xxi and xxii is the Lamb 
mentioned in the description of the heavenly 
city—as if we should remember it as much then 
as now, and should still glory in the cross of 
Jesus Christ, even in heaven.” Writing to a 
friend she says, “I am longing to hear from you 
again, if you have any rich Bible thoughts for 
me. Precious, precious treasure! I really do 
think my Bible is enough for me wherever or 
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whatever I am; and the wilderness loses its lone- 
liness while we lean on the arm of our Beloved. 
I am very much interested in prophetical thoughts 
just now. If the Lord will, we may perhaps go 
into those depths of divinely-revealed truth, this 
winter. I do so covet to know all that I can 
know by faith, while yet in this earthly taberna- 
cle. No wonder Time should fail when Eternity 
can not exhaust its treasures! This is life eter- } 
nal to know Thee.” 

Here is the Bible-student in her chamber. “TI 
often feel inclined to smile,” she writes, “at my 
sofa, with a Hebrew Bible and Lexicon on one 
side, a Greek Lexicon at the other, and one or 
two English Bibles always about it, too. I long 
only more and more to make the Bible the study 
of my life.” She adds, “I have a thought about 
Ephesians vi, 12, which I wish to ask you about. 
That epistle seems to be full of the deepest truths 
of any, and for the most advanced believers; and 
if so, may not their very advance in spirituality 
lead them into a spiritual wrestling with ‘wicked 
spirits, which, in a lower atmosphere of spiritu- 
ality, Christians are scarcely so much as aware 
of? Can I give you theidea? Certainly fight- 
ing in Canaan is far beyond journeying through 
the wilderness; and I should think comparatively 
few Christians come to that reality of conflict. 
What do you think?’ 

Adelaide was not a mystic, but an earnest 
worker. “I am as full of occupation as I can 
be,” she writes, “and all for Him. Is not that 
sweet, even though much of it may be passive 
waiting or patient endurance? And that takes 
up a great deal of time, does it not?” 

She did fine needle-work for the sale of the 
Irish Society, and occasionally employed her tal- 
ent for painting for the same object. She wrote 
continually—wonderfully, considering her state 
of health; not only maintaining a wide corre- 
spondence with Christian friends, but tracts for 
the poor, ‘Notes on Solomon’s Song,” which has 
passed through many editions in England, and is 
now reprinted here. She was comparing or illus- 
trating Hebrews with or through Leviticus, and 
had finished many chapters when Death arrested 
her busy hand in its earthly work. 

Many beautiful illustrations are given in her 
letters. “I have been thinking this week of 
Jesus as the burnt-offering; it shows the perfect- 
ness of his work so beautifully; every thought, 
werd, and feeling being first consumed, and then 
ascending up to God as a sweet savor. Do n't 
you think it is a very great help, in realizing your 
own acceptance, to see how abundantly God was 
satisfied with the offering Jesus presented to him 
in our behalf? not only a death for sin, but a 





whole life of spotless righteousness? God takes 


pleasure in Jesus and in all that he is doing. Is 
it not a shame that we should ever go to him for 
pardon for ourselves or others, as if he grudged 
it?” 

The word grew daily in preciousness. “I have 
been looking out,” she writes to. Mrs. W., “all 
the different meanings of the Hebrew words for 
prayer, and have found nearly thirty, each having 
some rather different idea attached to it. One, 
for instance, signifies ‘a low, whispering sound’— 
see Isaiah xxvi, 16; margin, secret speech—an- 
other, words set in order before God, like the 
shew-bread. Psalm v, 9. There is also the 
pouring out of the soul like liquids; and there is 
the opening of the heart, like a cloud of incense 
expanding itself, ete.—all showing, I think, most 
wonderfully the minuteness with which God has 
taught us how well he knows all our varied ways 
of approaching him.” This life’s brief hour is 
our infancy; our manhood is in the age to come; 
but the sapling is now receiving its bent. 

“Character groweth day by day, and all things 
aid in its unfolding.” Feeling the overwhelming 
weight of this fact, Adelaide writes, “Has it ever 
struck you in reading Revelation, how each of 
the songs which are there recorded as sung by 
the saints in glory, refers to their own specific 
characters and discipline on earth? For in- 
stance, the song of the twenty-four elders and 
four living creatures in Revelation v, 9, 10—then 
the song of the countless multitude in chapter 
vii, 9,10. And the song of the one hundred and 
forty-four thousand redeemed from the earth, and 
the song of victory over the beast, and in chap- 
ter nineteenth the united voices of the heavenly 
throng, saying, Alleluiah! Does it not give im- 
mense interest to each day’s existence here, to 
see how the character of our praises hereafter 
will bé connected with it?” 

Her maturing heavenliness she notes graphic- 
ally thus: “Deuteronomy strikes me most as the 
book which instructs the true Israel of God as to 
their condition ‘in the land.’ I take it to be a 
stage beyond the wilderness—beyond even the 
conquests of the’ book of Joshua. It is not the 
first taking possession so much as the unflinching 
yielding up of the whole heart and life to God in 
after experience. It does so condemn me, dear- 
est—does it thee, dearest reader?—from page to 
page, that I almost seem to shrink from saying 
what I see in it; naught of ‘the cursed thing’ 
cleaving to one’s hand—the cities of the enemy 
burnt to the ground—and all the spoil, every 
whit—the diligent, careful hearkening to God’s 
word and the holy obedience and truthfulness 
required—and then, too, the rejoicing before the 
Lord, and the intense holiness which the whole 
atmosphere of the entire book seems to breathe. 
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It makes one breathless, if you understand me, 
to be in so pure an air. I think it is not studied 
by Christians as it deserves. We should be saved 
out of much mixture with ‘the unholy and un- 
clean,’ if we saw our true standing in the land.” 

Adelaide's physical weakness gradually in- 
creased till every employment was resigned ex- 
cept her Bible studies and comparisons. They 
grow wonderfully rich and deep as we progress, 
and never before have we read an experience so 
peculiar as hers in this respect. Every part of 
the holy book seemed luminous to her spiritual- 
ized vision. Light for the mind, comfort for the 
heart, the brightest anticipations, the most bliss- 
ful realizations increased day by day till her last 
months on earth brought her as near the verge 
of heaven as mortality could bear. She writes, 
“T have seen more of Jesus lately than ever be- 
fore. There is something overpowering beyond 
expression to my mind in seeing any thing of 
his intense holiness and perfectness. I could 
not endure it, I am certain, if it were not for 
knowing that that very life was lived for me, in 
my stead, and as my righteousness and sanctifica- 
tion.” “No words can say in the least what un- 
utterable cravings of heart I have had after a 
sight—a real, satisfying sight of Jesus. As to 
health, I am just ready to be finished with at 
any moment if it pleased God, and yet in that 
state that, if he chooses, he may keep me for a 
while stillon earth. O there is something incon- 
ceivably precious,” she exclaimed with gasping 
breath, “in the firm conviction that as to one’s 
safety it is all done.” Life lingered still, though 
strength and voice had reached their lowest min- 
imum. “Him, him,” she whispered to her lov- 
ing, tearful sister. A smile of heavenly peace 
rested on her pale face, when her breathing 
ceased so insensibly that not till the physician 
who supported her said, “She is here no longer,” 
did those around her know she had gone to be 
with the Lord. Is not a life and death like this, 
dear reader, a better commentary on the word of 
God than any other can be? And yet are there 
not hundreds of professed Christians who find 
their books of poetry or fiction, history or mathe- 
matics, mental or moral science, more interesting 
than the book of books? And is not that the 
main reason why the general Christian experi- 
ence has so little richness and depth? The soul 
is not fed by “every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God,” and can not thrive even with 
the richest nutriment of earth’s preparation. 

We earnestly recommend the perusal of this 
memoir, believing that no reader, young or old, 
will fail to find instruction, quickening and 
strengthening, from the perusal of “The Life of 


Adelaide Leaper Newton.” 





AN OCTOBER DAY. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


Tue forest hues are changing; 
The living belt of green 

That girdled yonder mountain, 
When Summer ruled the scene, 

Now wears its gold and crimson robes, 
And Autumn reigns a queen. 


At night, with noiseless fingers, 
The frost its pencil takes, 

Mixes its rainbow colors 
Beside the crystal lakes, 

And softly shades the smallest leaf 
Before the sun awakes. 


O what a world of beauty 
Then bursts upon our view: 

The bright far-reaching forest, 
O’er-canopied with blue— 

The fields, the russet rocks, all touched 
With some celestial hue! 


The flowers are gone whose beauty 
So graced the solitude, 

But still the air comes freighted 
With fragrance from the wood; 

The odorous pine and nut-tree brown 
Perfume the coppice rude. 


How merrily comes the shouting 
Of children at their play! 

The tired ear quickly catcheth 
The tone and spirit gay 

That lends a happy, living charm 
To this October day. 


Hid in the leafy mazes, 
Far from the smoky town, 

They ’re looking for the walnuts 
The wind hath rattled down, 

Or searching where the silent frost 
Hath freed the chestnuts brown. 


The autumn’s pride, October, 
Her coronal doth wear, 

There ’s not one quivering shadow 
Upon her radiant hair; 

O season rich and golden! 
O day of beauty rare! 


——_—_2@e——= 


OUR DEW-DROP. 
BY MRS. E. A. B. MITCHELL. 


WE call her a dew-drop, her dear little face 

Has such a sweet impress of angelic grace, 

With features so pure, and so blended with love, 
We think, like a dew-drop, she came from above. 


And, 0! how refreshing, at close of each day, 
When our hearts all withered and drooping will lay, 
To welcome our dew-drop, the beautiful gem, 
Ever cheering and bright’ning the fond parent stem. 


Dear Father, O shield her from earth’s every stain, 
Till exhaled by thy smiles she is drawn back again, 
To the home of our dew-drop, the sweet home above, 
In eternity’s ocean of light and of love. 


' 
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THE WOMAN'S QUESTION IN CHINA. 
NUMBER II. 
BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


HERE is a class of women in China known as 
go-betweens, who make their living by arrang- 
ing matches. They do not have offices, as seems 
to be getting the fashion in New York, but are 
employed as emissaries from one family to anoth- 
er, to propose, explain, praise, lie, flatter, in 
short, to bring about a marriage. The go-be- 
tween plays an important rdle in all Chinese love 
stories. She is despised by those who employ 
her; is considered an arrant cheat; but yet makes 
up matches. Sent by the parents of a young 
man to the parents of a young girl, her office is 
to praise his good qualities; to make him appear 
the happy possessor of every good and desirable 
gift, physical, intellectual, and pecuniary. In 
the “ Flower Leaf,” before quoted, there is a sam- 
ple of the peculiar eloquence of one of these 
crones. She addresses the father and mother 
of the young ladies: “The ancients taught that 
Heaven predestines the fortunes of men, and 
that a fair red-cheeked maid must become the 
wife of a distinguished personage. The paper I 
hand you, on which is written the age of my 
master, will prove to you also that he is in every 
way worthy of your daughter. I must further in- 
form you that his family has great wealth. I 
think it is a high honor done you, that the young 
man, my master, has sent me to you, and can not 
imagine you so foolish as to deny him.” 

Here then seems a necessity for a little strong- 
er powder. So after a pause, she recommences: 
“Tt is scarcely necessary for me to mention that 
his father is a very high officer, who stands in 
‘intimate social connection with the emperor him- 
self. His stores of amber and coral are as the 
dust of the road, and his pearls and jewels would 
make a heap as high as a considerable sand-hill. 
His flower park is of vast extent and indescrib- 
able splendor; to the left it has avenues of palms, 
to the right beds of flowers; and on all hands 
are servants to the number of hundreds, clothed 
in thick blue cloth in winter, and in delicious 
silks in summer, who play upon lutes and stringed 
instruments, and haste to do the bidding of their 
master. They sit in the halls and arbors and 
play upon jeweled flutes, while their companions 
sing to the soft accompaniment of the lute. 

“The young gentleman, my master, is amiable, 





gifted, and of a fine presence. He belongs toan | 


aristocratic family, and as he has passed already 

his Doctor’s examination, he will soon obtain his 

seat in the Academy [at Pekin,] more especially 

as his writings are fine and excellent like the 

silky flowers of spring. He is sociable, genial, 
Vor. XIX.—38 


and so extremely polite that even when he has 
drank too much samsham he makes no noise, but 
returns quietly home. He bows politely to all he 
meets, and when a guest enters his house he 
makes haste to order the servants to bring the 
best of tea. The old proverb says that the rich 
and eminent are by nature proud, but he is soft 
as a garden full of flowers. If you, my dear 
young lady, will accept my young master, you 
will be happier than though you were taken to 
the palace of his majesty the emperor.” 

These are her words. “ Of ten words of a go- 
between,” says a Chinese proverb, “ you must not 
believe more than one.” 

A “fortunate” day being chosen, the friends 
of the bridegroom assemble at his house on that 
morning. When all are gathered, the happy 
man’s pigtail is ceremoniously cast loose and 
carefully combed out. Thereupon, while the 
wisest and eldest of the company lectures him 
upon the duties of his new condition, the hair is 
again braided and fastened, a cap of peculiar 
shape is placed upon his head, and he now re- 
ceives the congratulations of the assembly. 

Meantime the bride has gone through a similar 
ceremony in her father’s house, and is now seated 
in a fincly-ornamented and closely-locked sedan 
chair. This chair is the central point in a pro- 
cession which now moves toward the bridegroom’s 
new home, preceded by a numerous concourse of 
musicians, gongs, and torches. The chair is sur- 
rounded by those who bear the bride’s jewels, 
clothes, and household goods—her dowry in fact; 
and the rear is closed by the relatives and friends 
of the family. A trusty servant bears the key 
of the bride’s chair, which is to be delivered only 
to the bridegroom; who, clothed in as costly a 
manner as he can afford, stands at his door ready 
to receive his future wife—whom, in all proba- 
bility, he now beholds for the first time. The 
chair stops, the groom opens the door, and hands 
out his bride, and—no doubt secretly rejoicing at 
her comeliness, or cursing his ill-luck at her lack 
of it, now for the first time to him made evident— 
leads her into the great room, where they make 
four low obeisances to the Lord of heaven. The 
bride is now presented to the male relatives of 
the husband, whom she is expected to receive 
with the greatest respect. Next, she is presented 
to the assembled females of the family, with whom 
she passes the remainder of the day in feasting 
and amusement; while the husband is kept 
among his male friends in a similar way. 

The first wife is the only true one, and the prop. 


_er head of the husband’s household. But the 


celestial husband is at liberty to take to himself 
one or several more, as his inclination may 
prompt, and his circumstances permit. Indeed, 
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if the first wife hears him no son, it becomes his 
duty to procure a second. The wedding feotivi- 
ties for this second marriage are less marked 
than for the first. The husband enters into an 
obligation with parents to maintain their daugh- 
ter comfortably; and, on the whole, it does not 
appear that the life of such women has many 
hardships—particularly if they have cultivated 
the graces of humility and obedience, on which 
Madame Pan-hoci-pan so strenuously insists. 
The second is under the control of the first wife 
in the household, and must obey her; but her 
children are counted legitimate, enjoy the same 
esteem and privileges as those of the first wife, 
and inherit alike. But during the life of the 
chief wife she alone bears the loved title of moth- 
er. It appears that among the better classes but 
few men take a second wife without the consent 
of the first; and it is not uncommon that the sec- 
ond wife, having borne a son to the family, is dis- 
missed to her home again, the child of course 
being retained by the father. In the Chinese 
romances we find these circumstances constantly 
appearing. Thus the soft and beautiful Soui- 
houng became twice second wife, and had rather 
an unhappy life of it both times. So Pi, a 
wealthy and unhappy official, takes four second 
wives, one after the other, in the vain hope that 
one of them will bear him a son. So another 
hero marries at one time two young girls, who 
are represented as living together in sisterly 
unity.* 

The law, which protects and oppresses every 
body in China, maintains very jealously the rights 
of the first wife, and prevents by punishment all 
attempts at aggrandizement, on the part of the 
others. A husband who offers to degrade his 
proper wife to the grade of a second, receives one 
hundred blows of the bastinado, and for raising 
the second above the first—one would think the 
two misdemeanors synonymous—the punishment 
is ninety blows—the wife being in either case re- 
placed in her proper dignity. Should one who is 
already married contract a similar marriage with 
another woman—should he in fact commit biga- 
my—the second marriage is declared of no force, 
the woman is sent back to her relatives, and the 
intending bigamist receives—O, potent bam- 
boo!—one hundred blows.f 

The laws which regulate, and that with great 
minuteness, the various conditions of marital 
life, will give the reader a correet idea of the real 
status of woman among the celestials. One hun- 
dred blows of the bastinado is the punishment 





*See Contes Chinois, p. Abel Renusat, i, 58; ii, 1; 
iii, 145; and Ju-Kiao-Li, i, 86, 
t See Code penal de la Chine, i, 185. 





of that man who has killed his wife because she 
has been disobedient or offensive to his parents 
or grandparents! Should it prove, however, that 
the wife was not in fault, then this wife-killing is 
counted murder, and is expiated by the husband’s 
death. Illicit connection with a married woman 
is punished more severely than if with a maiden. 
Blows, in various quantities, are, however, the 
punishment for all such misdemeanors—except 
they occur among relatives, when death is the 
penalty. One whose wife has been seduced is 
held harmless if he kills both the guilty parties.* 

Divorces—that is, between the husband and his 
first wife—are permitted for these misdemeanors 
in the woman: childlessness; unchaste or immod- 
est conduct; disrespect or disobedience toward 
the husband’s parents; love of scandal; a passion 
for thefts (!); jealousy; and incurable disease. 
These causes cease to have force, however, if the 
wife has shown her dutifulness by wearing mourn- 
ing for three years for the father or mother of 
her husband; or if she has no parents to whom 
to return if divorced from her husband. Should 
the husband nevertheless persist in driving off 
his wife, he is overtaken by the inevitable bam- 
boo—fifty blows—which also impends should he, 
for any weak love in his heart, keep as wife a 
woman whom, according to law, he ought to send 
away. 

Husband and wife who have a mutual dislike, 
and agree to separate, are permitted to do so. 
But should the wife leave her husband, the law 
drives her back with the bamboo—thirty blows— 
and gives the deserted husband the right to sell 
her to whoever will buy and marry her. The wo- 
man who deserts her husband and marries anoth- 
er, is executed by being smothered. If a husband 
has deserted his wife for three years, and she has 
not heard from him in that time, she may remar- 
ry, but must first inform the authorities of her 
intentions, Widows and widowers may marry 
again, but it is counted a merit in the former to 
remain “faithful to the memory of her first.” 
Among the poorer classes the widow is liable to 
be given away in marriage or even sold—as sec- 
ond wife—by her relatives, who avail themselves 
of this privilege to rid themselves of her sup- 
port. 

The larger cities of China have public estab- 
lishments answering to the Foundling Hospitals 
of Europe. Male children are but very rarely 
exposed, but many, almost the majority of poor 
parents send away their female children. In the 
large cities ox-wagons are driven through the 
streets every morning, whose drivers make a cer- 





* Code penal de la Chine, i, 68. 
T Code penal de la Chine, i, p. 200. 
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tain signal, whereupon parents who have a child, 
living or dead, of which they care to be rid, de- 
liver it up. The living children are taken to the 
Foundling Hospital, where physicians and nurses 
are in attendance to‘care for the little ones. By 
their abandonment the parents resign all rights 
over these children; and wealthy childless Chi- 
nese are but too happy to get here sons and daugh- 
ters by adoption, to pay honor to their manes, 
and keep their names alive in the land. 

While the women of the wealthier classes em- 
ploy themselves in the primary education of their 
children, in their household duties, and in vari- 
ous amusements, such as chess, music, embroid- 
ery, sewing, etc., those of the poorer classes 
have a number of trades and employments open 
to them, by which to earn their wretched subsist- 
ence. On many of the rivers and bays they are 
skillful boatwomen. They assist in agricultural 
labors, working side by side with the men. 
Among the many thousands of families who live 
solely on the water by fishing, freighting, etc., 
the women bear no small nor unimportant share 
in the labor by which the daily bread of the fam- 
ily is provided. They are traders, fishers, duck- 
raisers; while on shore the wives and daughters 
of tailors, weavers, stocking and shoe makers, act- 
ively assist the heads of their families. In the 
tea-districts the women pick the leaves. In the 
porcelain factories they do the painting and col- 
oring. And in the silk districts they have entire 
charge of all the most delicate offices to be per- 
formed in the care of the silk-worms and the co- 
coons. The silk culture is under the especial 
protection of the empress, who in the ninth 
month, every year, makes sacrifices to the in- 
ventor of the art, and thereupon, assisted by her 
ladies, symbolically performs the various duties, 
as planting the mulberry, caring for the cater- 
pillar, throwing the cocoon in boiling water, and 
unwinding the silk—as the emperor yearly plows 
and sows a strip of earth. 

The nursing and feeding of the young silk- 
worms requires extreme care and judgment, and 
the women, who alone have this office, are re- 
quired to dress very lightly, and live very spar- 
ingly, to remain in the rooms constantly during 
the growth of a brood, and to watch with great 
care over the temperature of the room. They 
dare not carry any perfume about them, and 
must be in a manner living barometers. “Every 
day,” says a Chinese proverb, “is a year to the 
silk-worm, and has four seasons; the morning be- 
ing spring, noon summer, evening autumn, and 
night winter to them.” 

In the administration of punishments, the 
Chinese law makes a wholesome and creditable 
difference between male and female culprits. A 





woman is not confined in the common prisons, 
except for adultery or a capital crime. In other 
cases she remains with her husband or relatives, 
who are held responsible for her. Should a mag- 
istrate, however, so far forget himself as to send 
a woman to jail, his lack of gallantry is punished 
with the bamboo—forty blows. 

Finally, we come to a peculiar phase of Chinese 
law and custom. Women, naturally, are eligible 
to public honors in common with men. Those 
whose lives are remarkable for unusual virtues, 
knowledge, or talents, are honored with a public 
monument—a kind of triumphal arch, constructed 
of wood, brick, or stone, and consisting of four 
pillars forming a large and two small gateways, 
and surmounted by a roof, in the front of which 
are inscribed the name, and the services or mer- 
its of the persons honored. Women who have 
lived a hundred years are entitled to such honors; 
because, says the law, to live to such an age is 
proof that she has conducted herself virtuously 
and with moderation in all things. So, also, wid- 
ows, who, declining the offer of a second mar- 
riage, are handed down to a celestial posterity on 
triumphal arches—such instances being evi- 
dently thought as extraordinary in China as with 
us. These public honors are quite common, and 
are often mentioned in the romances, and by 
travelers. Thus Von Braam, the Dutch embas- 
sador, saw in the city of Tsien-shasa-shu an arch 
of pure white marble, erected to the memory and 
honor of three sisters, who, having been promised 
in marriage when very young, lost their three 
husbands by « cruel mischance but a few days 
before the nuptial rites were to be performed— 
yet refused to marry at all afterward, and lived 
virtuous and peaceable lives. But though femi- 
nine virtue is publicly rewarded, and though in 
the annals of the empire more than one empress 
has made her rule felt, for evil and for good, the 
true sphere of woman in China is thought to be 
her home. How she lives there and what chances: 
of development exist in their social state, we have 
seen. 

To sum up: the woman is neglected and abused 
as achild; restricted and immured in her maiden- 
hood; marriage is to her only a change of mas- 
ters and mistresses; her chief duty through life 
is blind obedience to the male members of her 
family; she may be discarded by her husband for 
trifling causes; her person may in general be 
bought and sold by relatives, upon whom the law 
makes her dependent; she has no legal rights to, 
nor claims upon, her children; and finally, the 
actions for which she obtains public and general- 
ly post-mortem rewards, are such as debase rath- 
er than elevate the character, and grow out of a 
condition of slavery or abject dependence, rather 
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than from a position of Christian equality and 
independence. 

It is not surprising that when the mothers of a 
nation are thus bereft of all educational and so- 
cial advantages, of public reverence and private 
love, there should result a people sunk to almost 
the lowest depth of all mean vice, the merest 
formalists in religion, superstitious, lascivious, 
cunning, weak, utterly rotten, as we see the 
Chinese as a people to be, in every action of 
theirs. 

It needs not here to compare in words the wo- 
man of China with the woman of Christian 
America or Europe. This the reader can do and 
has done for himself. One suggestion, however, 
arises, and shall have place. Those men and 
women among us, who cry most persistently for 
thorough equality of the two sexes, meaning lit- 
erally what the term implies, and who pretend to 
hold in contempt the term “ protection,” applied 
as from the man to the woman, in our social sys- 
tem, asserting that to accept protection argues 
inferiority, have here an instance of what condi- 
tion woman attains to in a nation not Christian 
but certainly as highly civilized and socially or- 
ganized as it is possible for a people living out- 
side the pale of Christianity to become. In Chi- 
na woman is not protected. But she is not inde- 
pendent or equal either, nor will she ever be till 
we arrive at that state where there will be “no 
marrying or giving in marriage;” where, that is 
to say, there will be no longer a fusing of two 
separate interests into one inseparable, which to 
touch even with daintiest hand, except for una- 
voidable cause, is to strike at the vital happiness 
of both. 

It is not to be denied that certain of our laws 
and customs in relation te the property held or 
acquired by women, and on some other points, 
are deserving of amendment, as they have been 
and are being altered and made more just in 
many of our states. But those who claim most 
for woman, claim that which, if God designed 
her to have, she would from the beginning have 
taken. And as in all nations of which we 
have any record, from the beginning, woman has 
not taken the position of equality, in the woman's 
rights sense, with man; and as all history shows 
that where woman has most nearly attained this 
wished-for condition she has been most degraded, 
least happy, and least useful to herself, her chil- 
dren, her nation, and to the world; so plainly the 
place which she has most naturally assumed, to 
which God has most evidently called her, and 
which our Christian faith most clearly assigns 
her, has given her greater opportunities than the 
world ever before knew of for the attainment of per- 
sonul culture and happiness, and of general and 





particular usefulness. Those who ask for more, 
ask for too much. No law or code of laws can 
make all women, or all men, happy or content, 
famous, prosperous, or sensible. 

The “woman's question” with us is a social 
and not a legal one; and rightly considered, I con- 
ceive it to be a question mostly of mere ability 
in woman. Whatever, at least in this century, 
and in America, she has proved herself able to 
do well, she has obtained encouragement in do- 
ing. American women are poets, painters, sculp- 
tors, novelists, educational writers, editors, and 
very truculent ones sometimes, and are not only 
respected, but their praises go through all the 
land. Physicians they are, and it has been urged 
not without much objection; but if you look into 
this, you will perceive that the objections came 
chiefly from the faculty, who, as a close corpora- 
tion in the enjoyment of a remunerative monop- 
oly, were a little needlessly alarmed. Certain it 
is, that where a lady has shown herself possessed 
of the proper talent for the able and successful 
practice of medicine, she has had no lack of pa- 
tients; and this more particularly where, as in 
the case of’ Mrs. Dr. Blackwell, lately of New 
York, she has had the modest common-sense 
to claim her place in the profession in virtue of 
her medical knowledge and skéll, and not—as is 
but too often the case—in virtue of her sez; 
which is simply begging the question and the 
practice. 

The difficulty is, that too often the woman who 
chooses a public career—and who, in my opin- 
ion, unless she is an extraordinary and excep- 
tional woman, loses very much of her true and 
equal development thereby—is not content pa- 
tiently to stand upon her merits, but shouts out, 
“ Make place for me: Iam a woman.” But the 
moment she enters upon this career her sex 
ceases, to a certain extent, to be of account. 
The words poetess, editress, are abominations, and 
we have no such terms as sculptress, paintress, 
physicianess, nor workress. But why argue such 
things? All men have not professions. All men 
are not in the public eye. But it is said that 
while one man can suit himself with his labor, 
one may count upon his fingers the employments 
of women. But does any thinking woman admit 
that any census-returns, any statistics of “female 
employment,” can show fairly the number of 
workers—in the best and noblest sense of the 
word—among American women? If work is in 
question—who works harder than the farmer's 
wife? Sometimes, alas! not even the farmer him- 
self. What man of figures will count up the la- 
bor, real, tangible, useful—work in every best 
sense of the word—which American women per- 
form? Who will attempt to give the value of the 
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virtues this work develops and furthers; of self- 
denial, peace, love, charity—all that makes life 
most beautiful and best worth the living? These 
are married women! Sotheyare. And let it be 
remembered that it is those women only who 
sneer at the humble and inglorious duties of 
home—those who “aspire to a higher develop- 
ment,” and scorn the simple performance which 
does not bring their fame to the ears of the world— 
that these are the ones who make marriage to 
poor men impossible or frightful, and by estab- 
lishing a false standard of life, and a low esti- 
mate of the highest and most bliss-giving duties, 
make marriage—the true condition of woman— 
impossible to so many of their sisters. 

Let us be contented and quiet in that place in 
life to which God has called us. Probably the 
best men and the most noble women are known 
only to God and one or two appreciative friends. 
Happy he or she who counts among these friends 
those nearest and dearest; nor let any dare ask 
of the All-Giver greater measure of happiness 
than this. 


————_@e—_____ 


THE PRAIRIE BIRD. 


BY SHEELAH. 


EANING on the counter of a small variety 
store in the young and promising city of Lin- 
den, was a dark-eyed youth, apparently about the 
age of eighteen, while a gentle-looking girl, about 
two years his junior, was folding into a neat par- 
cel some writing paper. Few words passed be- 
tween them, and those few upon ordinary topics; 
yet tone, and glance, and manner were sufficient 
to indicate that the gentlemanly purchaser and 
the humble maiden who waited on him bore, 
toward each other, a more tender relation than 
the ostensible one which they occupied at either 
side of that little shop-counter. 

The young man had taken his parcel, and was 
leisurely preparing to depart, when he was startled 
by a well-known voice; a gentleman, in passing 
the door, had seen the tableau, and entering, ex- 
claimed, 

“What! what! Edward, here again?” Then 
turning to the young lady, with a smile and af- 
fected playfulness, said, 

“Miss Agnes, I am afraid I shall have to charge 
you with my boy’s being such an idle student.” 

The youth looked grieved as he saw the crim- 
son glow rush over the maiden’s face, and his 
manner was no more than respectful as He 
said, 

“T only came, father, to procure some writing 
paper.” 

“T don’t say you came without a cause,” was 





the testy reply. Then, taking a step nearer the 
young lady, his voice was indeed kind as he said, 

“You must not think me cross, Miss Agnes— 
how is your aunt?—but really Edward is not giv- 
ing his attention to his studies as he ought to.” 

The brusque old gentleman turned and walked 
away, at the same moment that Agnes, opening 
a door which communicated with a small sitting- 
room, also disappeared. 

For a moment the young man stood irresolute; 
then, with a deep sigh and pale cheek, slowly left 
the store. 

Agnes Field had been an orphan from infancy; 
but, having been taken by her kind aunt upon the 
death of her parents, and brought up with ungrudg- 
ing affection, the young girl had never known the 
want of home or guardian care. Ten years had 
just passed from the day on which Mrs. Winters 
carried the little motherless maid to her fireside, 
and placed her among her own children, to be 
henceforth as one of them, when her good husband 
was taken from her, and the whole burden of the 
family was left to her unaided care. With the 
small means of which she found herself possessed, 
the widow opened a variety store, in attention to 
which, as also to the children and household, she 
soon found her young niece a most valuable aux- 
iliary. 

There was nothing that children needed or de- 
sired, in the way of toys or sweetmeats, of which 
the widow had not a stock; and Agnes was so 
obliging in showing every attractive article, that 
the juvenile portion of the community were will- 
ing to spend all their pocket money, and most of 
their leisure time, in the tempting precincts. 

Among the earliest customers at the little 
store was the family of Dr. Haughton; the Doc- 
tor had attended Mr. Winters upon his death- 
bed, and, with many others, felt a kindly interest 
in the welfare of the bereaved family; it was, 
therefore, with the full concurrence of the par- 
ents that the little Haughtons made their fre- 
quent visits to the widow's store. 

But years passed on; little girls and boys grew 
tall, and became immersed in studies; dolls, and 
kites, and candies were transferred to younger 
claimants; and the daily visitors at the little 
store, though quite as many, were not all the 
same. Still, one there was of Mrs. Winters’s 
youthful customers, whom growing up withdrew 
not from her door; for the charm to him had 
never lain in childhood’s toys, the taste for which 
would pass away, but in the fair and gentle face 
that smiled upon him from behind the counter. 

Unconsciously had Edward Haughton learned 
to love the widow's niece; and all unconscious- 
ly had the heart of the modest maiden yielded 
to the handsome youth. But the eyes of parents 
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are keen, and the Doctor and his lady were not 
without observing that one of their sons made 
frequent errands to the variety store long after all 
attraction thither to his brothers and sisters had 
ceased. The Doctor was of proud blood, his wife 
equally so; and a maid in humble life, however 
fair or good, was not a match for a son of theirs. 
Many hints had Edward received that his prefer- 
ence was noticed and disapproved by his parents; 
but never, till the day on which we have intro- 
duced them to our readers, was the painful fact 
revealed to the sensitive spirit of Agnes. 

Let us fancy what the state of our feelings 
should be were we thoughtlessly to step into a 
boat by the shore, and, lulled by its easy mo- 
tion, sink to sleep; but, on awaking, find that the 
light shallop had floated far out to sea, while the 
lowering sky and rumbling thunder portended 
approaching tempest. What terror—what dis- 
tress must the startled soul experience! Nor 
could it look to human hand for succor, to hu- 
man heart for soothing sympathy. 

To Agnes the awaking shock was not fraught 
with less of agony, though no wild paroxysm 
disclosed to wondering eyes her sudden anguish. 
She gently asked her aunt to attend the store; 
then sought her chamber, and alone, with no eye 
save the Omnipresent to see, the feeble girl strug- 
gled with her first, great trial, and conquered. 
That Edward Haughton was very dear to her she 
had always known—better loved than any other 


of her neighbors; but that this love had been 


growing with her growth, had spread its roots 
through the deep soil of her heart, till it had im- 
bued her very nature, she now, for the first time, 
became aware. Now, when the necessity ap- 
peared for giving him up, she suddenly felt how 
firm a grasp he had upon her; and the throes of 
her tortured bosom told how hard the sacrifice to 
poor humanity. 

But Agnes did not expect from her own strength 
the performance of so severe a duty. Low on 
her knees, with hands clasped and eyes upraised, 
she silently invoked unfailing aid. How that aid 
was to come she did not dictate; but earnestly 
and tearfully she besought the power to act her 
part aright in breaking off all intercourse with 
the youth whose love for her was without parental 
sanction. Even while in prayer unbelief kept 
urging that her weak heart could never rend it- 
self from that with which it was interwoven; this 
enemy was overcome, however, by the application 
of the passage, “ All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” Relief now came to the poor 
sufferer, the wild tumult in her breast subsided, 
the threatenings that surrounded her were dis- 
persed, and, casting herself upon her face, in a 
flood of grateful tears, she offered up this love— 








this despotic human passion, to be dealt with as 
her heavenly Father's wisdom should see best. 

With a calm brow Agnes Field left the cham- 
ber where she had wrestled and triumphed, and 
returned to the ordinary routine of duty. Nor 
was it suspected, the sharp trial through which 
she had passed, or the heavy cross that had been 
laid upon her shrinking shoulders, for a strength 
other than her own bore her up, and a consola- 
tion that no human smile could afford sustained 
her saddened spirit. 

Sunday came, and Agnes took her usual place 
in the choir of the parish church. Her voice was 
one of peculiar sweetness, and, though quite un- 
cultured, was the wonder and admiration of all 
who heard it. From a child the music of her 
lips had been used in the service of religion; and 
many had drank in deep devotion with its inspir- 
ing strains. But a new character seemed to be 
infused into its notes to-day. The emotions of 
the week, the prayers, the tears, the trembling 
hopes, and the superhuman strength of faith ex- 
pressed themselves in each measure—the low, 
quivering cadence, and the clear, mellow swell; 
and some there were, of that worshiping crowd, 
who stood enraptured while the fair vocalist 
poured forth her soul in weeping, thrilling, holy 
song. 

The small city of Linden boasted a couple of 
excellent hotels; and this fact, in connection with 
its being situated in a most picturesque part of the 
country, caused summer tourists, who passed that 
way, to sometimes pause awhile and _ rest. 
Among the strangers in Linden at the time 
of which we write, was the family of a wealthy 
New York merchant. The only Sabbath of their 
stay was that which we have just mentioned; and 
they were present in the church where Agnes 
worshiped. Of pure taste and just appreciation, 
Mr. and Mrs. Knightley discovered, in the little 
choir, a voice of rare and superior order, and 
listened with mutual wonder and delight to its 
rich and delicate tones. Inquiry gained for them 
the young singer's history; and the following day 
Mrs. Winters was surprised by a visit from the 
lady, and a proposal to take ner niece, in the ca- 
pacity of governess to two small children, on a 
projected tour of Europe, for whom, during a stay 
they purposed making in Italy, they would pro- 
cure the benefit of masters to bring to perfection 
her surpassingly-beautiful voice. 

The widow was shocked at the proposal to give 
up the child of her adoption; not so Agnes; she 


| discovered in this unexpected offer the speedy 
' answer to her heart-felt prayer—an answer far 


beyond her most sanguine hopes. She had asked 
for strength to enable her to abjure all further 
acquaintance with him she loved, but here was 
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the means provided for effectually separating 
her from him; thus saving her the painful neces- 
sity of becoming the actual agent in the destruc- 
tion of the happiness of both. Yet sad—very sad 
felt Agnes at this parting from home and friends, 
and nothing but a sense of duty, paramount to 
all other considerations, could have carried her 
through it. Nor had she only her own reluctant 
heart to overcome, she had also to reconcile Mrs. 
Winters to the sore bereavement. 

“You know, dear aunt,” she said, when they 
discussed the subject alone together, “I may 
never again have such an opportunity as the 
present; and it is quite time I was doing some- 
thing for myself, and relieving you from the bur- 
den of my support.” 

“Burden!” exclaimed the widow; “why, my 
child, you have been of the greatest use to me.” 

“Your kindness makes you overrate my serv- 
ices, aunt,” said the orphan, while tears of grat- 
itude rose to, her eyes; “but, whatever little as- 
sistance I may have been able to render you can 
now be quite as well performed by Mary, whom I 
have heard you speak of keeping home from school 
after this quarter; and you know it would be a 
pity to keep her home without employment.” 

This argument was accompanied by a kiss; 
still the good lady did not yield, but urged that 
there would be enough for Mary to do, in taking 
share with her cousin, whose busy little hands 
had needed help long ago. Agnes, therefore, 
changed her theme. 

“Well, dear aunt,” she said, “if you will not 
let me go for your own sake—to lessen the num- 
ber of your family—you must consider the bene- 
fit it may be to myself to accept this offer. If 
my voice be as good as Mrs. Knightley thinks, it 
may be so improved by art as to become a means 
of livelihood to me; would it be wise to overlook 
this advantage?” 

“Tt ig natural, my love, that you should wish 
to go”—and the widow fondly stroked the fair 
head of the orphan—“that you should wish to 
see strange lands and new faces; and why should 
I oppose you? Then go, and may God be with 
you, and let me see you once again before I 
die!” 

“Wish to go?” O, how little knew the good 
woman of the throbbing heart by her side! 
“Want to see strange lands and new faces?” 
The orphan had already seen the only land she 
should ever admire—the only faces she should 
ever look on with delight! But the object was 
gained, the good aunt had given her consent; 
and Agnes, after thanking her with a tearful em- 
brace, retired to her chamber to weep alone. 

To their palace home in New York city, Mr. 
and Mrs. Knightley bore the fair western maid. 





The situation assigned her in their household 
was merely nominal, as their two children were 
scarcely out of the nursery; but it gave her a de- 
fined position, and relieved her of the feeling of 
dependence which she should otherwise experi- 
ence. 

During their stay in the gay metropolis, while 
Mr. Knightley arranged his affairs preparatory to 
a protracted absence, Agnes was taken to hear 
all the singers of celebrity who were then in 
town; but her ears were preoccupied—farewell 
words and passionate entreaties to be remem- 
bered were ringing through them, and prima don- 
nas exerted their lungs in vain—the ravishing 
strains were unappreciated. It was the same 
when taken to see rare sights—works of art and 
merit—one scene was before her mental vision— 
a pale countenance, upon which the agony of a 
sad and sudden parting was impressed—and all 
other objects swam before her eyes without shape 
or color. Mrs. Knightley concluded that her pro- 
tegé was homesick; and, without remarking her 
pensive mood and abstracted air, looked forward 
to the healing efficacy of time to restore the 
maiden’s cheerfulness. But. time passed on; the 
excitement of an ocean voyage, the scenes and 
incidents of travel through foreign lands, availed 
not; the rough wound received in the sensitive 
heart refused to close; and no smiles returned to 
the lip, no light to the eye, of the stricken girl. 

Yet was not the mind of Agnes dull, nor her 
siren voice mute. In her native city, far away 
amid the prairies of the west, was memory wan- 
dering over the scenes of by-gone happiness, 
while the touching story of her scathed heart 
welled from her lips in broken songs of more 
than mortal sweetness. Rapt in fond dreams of 
other days, the fair cantatrice saw not the skies 
above, the flowers around; heard not the accents 
of foreign tongues; impervious to sounds and 
objects, she passed along unchanged in her sim- 
ple nature, unwavering in her earnest love. 

Settled at last beneath the soft azure of Italia’s 
sky, with the Mediterranean’s gentle breeze fan- 
ning the vine-clad hills, a calm came over the 
grief-tossed spirit of the maiden, the angel of 
peace shed balm into her bosom’s wound, and 
her energies aroused themselves to profit by the 
instructions which her kind patrons placed within 
her reach. Voice, ear, and taste combined to 
render her proficiency, in acquiring the embel- 
lishments of art, easy and light. Without any 
object to distract her outward senses, her mental 
powers quickened, her devotion and enthusiasm 
for the beautiful science became stronger and 
more intense, till, inspired by the very genius of 
music, she surpassed all the preconceived ideas 
of her delighted friends; and when the time came 
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which Mr. Knightley had fixed on for his return 
to America, Agnes Field stood in the highest 
class of the Italian school. 

Home again! how glad the sound! There is a 
charm about home that nothing foreign, however 
fair, has power to cancel. But, how felt Agnes 
as her face again turned to the western conti- 
nent? Alas! to no home was she repairing. 
Self-exiled from the roof that had sheltered her 
childhood, and the smiles that had shone on her 


there; a wanderer from all her heart held pre- | 


cious—from the only hope worth living for; what 
booted to her the exchange of soil—the return to 
her own native hemisphere? Her long absence 
was a sad reality, without one joy, and only alle- 
viated by a sense of duty and submission to Di- 
vine will. 

With her aunt she had corresponded, but had 
carefully forborne any mention of him who was 
the cynosure of her life, and respecting whom 
her spirit was continually drawn out in intense 
yearning. Tothe simple mind of the widow this 
silence implied indifference; to the youth him- 
self, it told even a more painful tale, for it showed 
a steady determination to carry out a well-formed 
principle. When she was departing he entreated 
to be permitted to write to her, and had been 
gently, though firmly, denied; notwithstanding 
which, during her stay in New York, he had ven- 
tured to address a few lines to her, but the note 
was returned to him with a request, written in 
trembling characters, that it would not be repeat- 
ed. O! little did Edward know of the poor, 
panting, pining heart to which he attributed cru- 
elty and ambition. 

And now, again on her native shore, what 
nearer was Agnes to home and love? None. 
The cold duties of life alone were before her; 
and, with her lorn bosom void of hope, and her 
patient spirit bowed to suffering, she prepared for 
entering on her professional career. 

Her reputation had preceded her. New York 
received her with eclat; and her first series of 
concerts were crowned with triumph. Through 
the extent of the broad nation the fame of the 
new vocalist flew; and, wherever she went, honor 
and applause followed her steps. She had con- 
secrated her voice to God, and none but sacred 
songs issued from her lips; yet no less rich and 
brilliant were the sweet and glowing strains, and 
glad enthusiasm echoed the inspired siren’s 
praise. It was no dream—the success, the pop- 
ularity, the wealth, the congratulations of friends, 
the joy of admirers; it was no mocking fiction, 
but substantial, permanent reality; yet no joy ra- 
diated the pale face of the fair idol, no pride 
swelled her long-subdued heart, but with quiet, 
simple gravity, she trod her unobtrusive way, and 


with “a tear for pity, and a hand open as day 
for melting charity,” she won forth prayers and 
blessings as she went along. 

Seven years had passed since Agnes Field had 
left her native place, and little Linden had grown 
as only western cities grow. Mrs. Winters, 
| through her niece’s liberality, had long since 
given up the little variety store—another humble 
widow held it now—and was established in a neat 
and elegant house, with plenty of means to rear 
and educate her children. Many improvements 
had grown up around, not the least notable of 
which was that of a large and magnificent stone 
edifice being substituted for the old frame church, 
where the popular vocalist first gave her sweet, 
young voice to the public ear. That building 
was now to be consecrated; and the trustees, 
joined by the leading inhabitants of the city, 
sent an earnest invitation to their distinguished 
townswomar to sing on the solemn occasion. A 
wild, rushing sensation shook the frame of Ag- 
nes as she read the letter, then a tingling tremor 
ran through every nerve; what meant it? her 
heart inquired. Was God leading her back to 
the graves of her kindred to die? be it so; and, 
moving as in a dream, she rose and went. 

The sun had gone away over the red man’s 
wigwams to bathe in the soft Pacific; and the 
full, round moon walked forth to take the place 
which he had left. “In the evening time it shall 
be light,” whispered something to the mental ear 
of Agnes, as she gazed throwgh the carriage win- 
dow on the bright autumn landscape. She knew 
not why, but her journey had been a pleasant 
one. No heavy fear of painful meetings or sad 
associations oppressed her spirit. The angel of 
peace had folded his wings over her heart, her 
feelings were subdued and tranquil; and now, as 
she traced familiar objects, while rapidly ap- 
proaching her birthplace, the tears that dimmed 
her eyes were those of affection and sweet con- 
tent. 

Her arrival was expected in Linden, and dig- 
nity stepped forth to receive her. The proudest 
vied to do her honor; and the entrance upon 
which the meek moon looked down was very dif- 
ferent from the departure which the morning sun 
had witnessed. But what were flattery and adu- 
lation to the heart of the home-returning? Ag- 
nes had received distinction at a distance, and 
triumph had crowned her in the largest cities of 
the Union; in her native prairie, where her young 
hope had been slain, she desired only a peaceful 
grave; and when Mrs. Winters clasped her in her 
fond embrace, it was not the popular vocalist— 
| the great American cantatrice—but the simple 
little niece of her adoption who wept on her 
' bosom. 
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“Welcome home, Miss Agnes!” exclaimed a 
lively voice, as the young lady entered her aunt's 
breakfast-room the following morning. At the 
same time her hand was familiarly shaken; and 
the blood left her cheek, and the strength forsook 
her limbs, as, looking up, she recognized Dr. 
Haughton. “I would have gone to meet you 
yesterday evening,” he continued, leading her to 
a seat, “but among so many great folks I was 
afraid I should not have been noticed; however, 
when I heard that you were not at all changed— 
neither proud, nor vain, nor spoilt—I thought I 
would come round and see you, without ceremo- 
ny, in the old way.” 

He paused for a reply, but his companion was 
mute. The last time she had heard that voice it 
came down upon her, as an avalanche, with 
crushing, whelming ruin; now it sounded upon 
her ears as a confused jingle; the objects before 
her sight were in motion, the room went round; 
presently sight and hearing faded, feeling became 
numb, and, as he expected her to speak, she sank 
into « swoon by his side. In agitation and alarm 
the family gathered round, and united to restore 
life to the unconscious maiden. At last her blue 
eyes unclosed, her lips parted with a faint sigh, 
and, covering her face with her trembling hands, 
she yielded to a gush of tears. 

But Dr. Haughton had made a sudden and 
strange discovery. For seven years his favorite 
son had dwelt apart from the world; no pleasures, 
no friendship, no loves cheered his lonely life; 
the requirements of duty were faithfully per- 
formed, and, in his exemplary walk, he was an 
honor to his name and profession; yet, to the as- 
tonishment of all who had known him in his gay 
youth, he became a dark, stern, melancholy man. 
Was not the solution now before the awakened 
father’s eyes? Sundered by parental interdict, 
two young hearts had been made wretched, and 
neither one had known or shared the other's suf- 
ferings. Who can see the end from the begin- 
ning? Little thought Dr. Haughton, when he 
scorned the humble object of his son’s boy-love, 
that the day would draw on when he should re- 
gard the probability of such an alliance as the 
proudest wonder of his life. 

At the father’s instance, the long-despairing 
lover hastened to cast himself at the feet of his 
cherished idol; and Agnes found that the grave 
which presentiment had shown her in Linden, 
was that of her heart’s lone sorrow, beneath the 
flowery sods of tried and purified affection. 

The ceremony of consecrating the new church 
was attended with all the importance of which 
the occasion was deemed worthy; and never be- 


fore—never since did the young prairie city wit- | 
Yet was it not the | 


ness sO imposing a scene. 











only proud event of that memorable day. At 
close of eve, in the parlor of Mrs, Winters’s neat 
dwelling, a select social circle were assembled, in 
presence of whom the aged pastor of the parish 
pronounced the nuptial benediction on the bowed 
heads of Edward Haughton and Agnes Field. 
Friends and kindred vied in pouring congratula- 
tions upon the happy pair; and Linden rejoiced 
that her own sweet prairie bird had nestled down 
for life within her midst. 

“In the evening time it shall be light,” had 
been spoken to the mental ear“of Agnes, on the 
night of her return to the scenes of her child- 
hood. She had honored parental authority, and 
submitted to Divine guidance, though her heart 
nearly broke in so doing, and darkness descended 
upon her life. But the reward of worldly honors, 
accompanied by wealth, had been hers; and now, 
her character strengthened, her love purified, she 
basks in the calm light of domestic bliss, sanc- 
tioned by the approbation of God and man. 


——— e@e 


IN MEMORIAM. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 





Att alone! 
No kindred ear caught his stifled moan, 
No friend of his early youth was there 
To repeat to the absent his dying prayer. 
No tear, no groan 
From a stricken parent, widowed and lone, 
Fell on his pillow, or roused his ear 
When the dew-damp told the death-angel near. 


His life is told; 
Earth may no longer the deathless part hold, 
Nor confine the intellectual fire 
Which sateless ambition kindled higher; 
Burning there, 
Till the nervous fretwork was all laid bare, 
And the restless spirit, longing for light, 
Shivered its earth-chains and sped its flight. 


The clay rests well. 
A marble slab shows where he fell. 
Did he love? ah, yes! his heart was warm; 
Bravely it breasted adversity’s storm. 

And charity’s vail 
He threw o’er the shoulders of error pale, 
While friendship glowed in his kindly breast, 
Ardent and strong like his soul’s unrest. 


It is done! ’ 
Life’s early noon saw his setting sun; 
The ties which bound him to earth are riven, 
The dust to its kindred dust is given. 

The soul is gone 
To expand in the light of a heavenly dawn; 
While back o’er the mists o° the path he trod 
Shines the record of heaven—“ servant of God.” 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 
BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


How deeply within the lone bosom 
The fountains of feeling are stirred, 
When weary with wand’ring, and longing 
For home, some one whispers the word! 
How quick the tired pulses are waking, 
How wildly they thrill at the sound, 
As o’er the deep waters are breaking 
The musical words, ‘‘ Homeward bound!”’ 


In a moment the thoughts are straying 
With memory in love’s golden light; 
And sweetly the forms of the absent 
Are lingering again on the sight. 
Glad voices are mingled in greeting, 
And welcoming echoes resound, 
As wide o’er the current are sweeping 
The soul-stirring words, ‘‘ Homeward bound.” 


Thus with the lone pilgrim when wearied 
With sorrow, and longing for rest, 
As ever his spirit is turning 
From earth, to that home of the blest. 
Life’s waves may be angrily rolling, 
And wildly the tempest may sound; 
But sweetly his spirit is murm’ring 
The heart-cheering words, ‘“‘ Homeward bound.” 


Afar o’er life’s river come floating 
Sweet echoes from heaven’s green shore; 
And white hands are waved in the distance 
By loved ones, whose voyage is o’er. 
He listens! earth’s ills are forgotten: 
Soft music is breathing around; 
And onward rejoicing he presses, 
Amid the wild waves—Homeward bound. 


—— 9 GO 


“NO TIDINGS FROM SEA.” 
BY L. H. S. ALDRICH. 


‘Nicut spreads her dark mantle o’er highland and 
heather; 
Ben Lomond’s gray mountain fades slowly ‘from 
sight; 
The moonbeams are falling upon the bright waters, 
While shadows recede from the pale glimmering 
light; 
The wild goat is leaping around and above me, 
Unheeding my sadness, in innocent glee; 
And the horn of the hunter is heard in the distance, 
But still I am waiting—‘“ No tidings from sea.’’ 


The dew-drops are falling among the wild creepers, 
Like rubies they sparkle beneath the pale light, 
And the green leaves are whisp’ring and rustling 

above me, 
But I list for a whisper far dearer to-night. 
Three moons, all unheeding my sorrow and sadness, 
Have pass’d, shining coldly and dimly on me, 
Dispelling all joy from a heart that is waiting— 
Yes, waiting, but still there’s “no tidings from 
= sea.” 





Clear floating echoes of harp and of minstrel 
Steal over the spirit like a fairy-land dream; 
But hope and faith’s angels are lost in the twilight, 
And from their pale shadows there falleth no beam. 
Lightly the blue waves throw up the green sea-weed, 
As when he last wandered alone here with me, 
But thinking, no, never! that I should be sighing— 
Yes, sighing so sadly, “ No tidings from sea.” 


The pale misty lights from unseen spirit borders, 
Reveal the dark outlines of death and despair, 
While weaving a chaplet of cypress and shadows, 
For pale ghostly fingers to bind on my hair. 
Far, far, o’er the billows a voice cometh wildly— 
A song of the mermaid the breeze brings to me, 
Chanting the dirge of the lost in the tempest— 
Chanting so sadly, “‘ No tidings from sea.” 


_—-eeo———_ 


FURTHER ON. 
BY ANNIE E. HOWE. 


TRAVELER: 
Stop not by the wayside weary, 
Though the light of day has gone, 
And the night comes, dark and dreary; 
See, the home-light beams so cheery, 
Just a little further on. 


Thinker: 
In the classic halls of learning, 
Fame pursue with vigor on, 
Never from thy pathway turning; 
See, the goal for which thou ’rt yearning, 
Just a little further on. 


Watcher: 
You, who in the night-air shivers, 
Waiting for the coming dawn, 
Soft and sweet the sunlight quivers 
Ever on bright crystal rivers, 
Just a little further on. 


Mourner: 
To the cold sod lonely clinging, 
Weeping for beloved ones gone; 
Hark! the jasper walls are ringing 
With the music of their singing, 
Just a little further on. 


Faint-heart: 
Bending ’neath a weight of sorrow, 
Over joys forever gone: 
Up! there beams a bright to-morrow, 
Purer joys than those ye’ll borrow, 
Just a little further on. 


Pilgrim: 
Weary waiting, watching, pining, 
For the rest the saints have won, 
Clad in robes, pure, white, and shining, 
Fadeless wreaths for thee they ’re twining, 
Just a little further on. 


0 @e- 
Nature is the glass reflecting God, 


As by the sea reflected is the sun, 
Too glorious to be gazed on in his sphere.—Youna. 
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BY MARY E, INGERSON. 


N the year 1632 the appearance of Boston was 
very different from what it is at the present 

day. There was the harbor formed by the same 
peninsulas, and stretching away beyond lay the 
ever-restless ocean. But instead of elegant 
buildings, forests of shipping, and crowded 
streets, at that time the dwellings were scattered 
cottages, not a sail was seen, and few persons 
were in the streets. We have all read the story 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and admired their devo- 
tion and heroism in seeking a home where they 
might worship God unmolested. The sorrow of 
leaving friends and their native land had been 
only a part of their affliction. They had not 
gone to a fertile soil and genial climate, like 
western emigrants of the present day, but their 
land was sterile and often swept by bleak winds. 
At the time we would describe them, the colo- 
nists were suffering their heaviest trials. It was 
now midwinter: the crops of the previous year 
had been blasted, and the ship expected to bring 
supplies from Europe had failed to arrive. For 
a long time there had been a scarcity of food; 
strict economy had been used in its consumption; 
as many acorns and roots as possible had been 
gathered, and game had been sought, but wild 
animals appeared to have forsaken that region. 
Day by day the prospect of famine became more 
evident. One scanty meal a day was all that 
could be afforded. Parents lessened their own 
allowance that their children might have more, 
and many loving ones denied themselves for the 
sake of others, and tried to look cheerful, though 
their cheeks were pale and their sunken eyes 
dim. Those whose lives have passed in a land 
of plenty, whose every bodily want has been sup- 
plied, can little imagine the sufferings of these 
colonists. 

It was a bright afternoon in February that 
Governor Winthrop walked forth to call on some 
of his people. Turning the corner of a street he 
came suddenly upon a child weeping bitterly. 
“What is the matter, my little girl?’ he asked in- 
stinctively. “I am so hungry,” was her reply. 
“Poor child, I might have known it,” he said in 
a half soliloquy. His kind heart prompted him 
to comfort her; he was about to give her a coin, 
but recollecting it would be useless he stood still. 
Just then a voice called, “Come in, my child.” 
He looked up and saw a woman standing in the 
doorway. Before, his pity was roused; now, he 


and she was gone. Gov. Winthrop continued his 
walk; he met several men whose piety, energy, 
and good sense gave them great influence in the 
colony. No cheerful “good morning” was ut- 
tered as they grasped hands, but the Governor 
exclaimed, “ A sad time, this!” ‘“ What can be 
done?” was rejoined. ‘“Idon’t know,” said Gov. 
Winthrop; “but something must be done.” 
“Ay, ay, we shall all die if help come not 
speedily.” “I have started out,” continued the 
Governor, “to meet some of our settlers, that we 
may again talk over this matter together, and 
see if any plan can be devised to relieve our dis- 
tress.” “That is just the object we had in view,” 
replied one of the men; “we were seeking you. 
Let us stop at Parson Milbrook’s and confer to- 
gether; a goodly number of our townsmen and 
women are already there.” They went to the 
house and found, as anticipated, a company as- 
sembled. An hour of sympathizing conversation 
passed. Though the settlers had long endured 
hardships of every kind, they felt no wish to re- 
turn to that country where they might enjoy plen- 
ty by renouncing their religion. And now, with 
death staring them in the face—a lingering death 
by starvation—their faith was not quenched. He 
who sent manna to Israel was their Father, and 
able as ever to supply the needy. They conversed 
of his power and goodness, and of the special 
deliverances he had wrought for his people; 
thus they encouraged each other, even the most 
gloomy and fainting. 

But no one knew what to do; their provisions 
were gone and most of their ammunition. A 
hunting expedition, fraught with toil and danger 
as it was, seemed the only mode they could at- 
tempt. ‘Who will go?’ asked the Governor; 
“who has strength of heart and limb to again 
traverse the wilderness? We urge no one; suc- 
cess is doubtful; will any one volunteer?’ “TI 
will,” said a firm voice, as the speaker rose to his 
feet. He was an old man, one who had been 
active in causing emigration. “I will wander 
far into the forest; God will be with me, and per- 
haps give me game to bring hack; if not, I can 
lie down to my last sleep in the forest as well as 
here. I have no family to leave; you know 
where my wife and children are.” With a wave 
of his hand toward the graveyard he sat down. 


| Instantly a score of men exclaimed, “ We will go 





also.” It was arranged that they should start on 
the next day but one, and that the rest of the 


people should spend that day in fasting and 


was deeply moved as he saw the sad, patient ex- | 


pression on the pale, thin face of the speaker, 
and marked how emaciated were the little hands 
extended by the infant in herarms. One glimpse 


prayer, in strong crying to Him who had taught 
them to ask for daily bread. At length the meet- 
ing broke up. Night calmly rested down upon 
the suffering people. 

Again morning is dawning upon Boston, yet 
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the people are sleeping, early rising would only 
give them more hours of suffering. John Mason, 
the leading volunteer of the previous day, is the 
first who walks in the open air: he turns toward 
the ocean; quick his eyes dilate, his cheeks 
glow, the next moment he shouts, “The ship is 
coming!’ Yes, far away on the billows, yet 
plainly visible, was the ship whose arrival had 
been so longed for, so sadly despaired of. Mr. 
Mason, convinced that his eyes saw truly, ran 
through the streets, stopping at every house, 
shouting again and again, “ The ship is coming!” 
Soon men, women, and children rush into the 
streets, clapping their hands with joyful excla- 
mations, laughing and running. Tears, too, gush 
from their eyes, and some who feel most deeply 
are silent, seeming to notice only the ship, but 
prayer and praise are in their hearts and trem- 
bling on their lips. A crowd of men hastened to 
the Governor's mansion to apprise him of the 
news. 

Till the ship landed, it was watched by many 
earnest eyes—faster and fasier beat their hearts 
as it neared the harbor. Their hopes were real- 
ized; it had brought them provisions; it had 
brought them life. A committee distributed the 
food among the famishing. That night, the set 
tlers, for the first time in several months, sat down 
to a well-spread table. Surely angels must have 
looked down from heaven and rejoiced with them. 
A new proclamation was announced by the Gov- 
ernor; instead of spending the next day in prayer 
and fasting, it was recommended that all should 
unite in thanksgiving. The people heard and 
prepared to comply. All assembled at the ap- 
pointed hour; while the minister read the psalm 
which begins “Bless the Lord, O my soul,” he 
expressed the language of every heart. All 
joined in singing, and during the sermon that 
followed, tears fell from many an eye—not tears 
of sorrow, but of gratitude. Thus was kept the 
first New England Thanksgiving. 


——-- 6 9 


CHRISTIANITY. 
One of the excellences of Christianity is, that 
it is not an abstruse theory, not wrapped up in 
abstract phrases, but taught us in facts, in narra- 


tives. It lives, moves, speaks, and acts before 
our eyes, Christian love is not taught us in cold 
precepts. It speaks from the cross. So immor- 


tality is not a vague promise. It breaks forth 
like the morning from the tomb near Calvary. 
It becotnes a glorious reality in the person of the 
rising Savior, and his ascension opens to our view 
the heaven into which he enters. It is this his- 
torical form of our religion which peculiarly 
adapts it to childhood.—Cuawnnixa. 


PAPERS FOR THE LADIES. 
NUMBER XII. 
BY THRACE TALMON, 


THE ERECT SPIRIT. 


\ E do not favor that race of female warriors— 

the Amazons—or the oriental queen who 
appeared in battle mounted on an elephant, or 
Christina, who, in aspiring to be a man, became 
less than a woman, or other example of unwo- 
manly daring, when we recommend to the timid 
and delicate women of our time to cultivate for- 
titude. 

“ Fortiter et recte” should be the motto of 
every woman of our land, that she may prove a 
practical disclaimer of the words, “ Brailty, thy 
name is woman!” More beautiful than Virgil's 
stately Juno, who said, “I who walk queen of 
the gods,” or yet the goddess of Beauty herself, 
who is represented as gliding along the ground 
with the graceful motion peculiar to the celes- 
tials, is that woman.who carries the erect spirit 
on all occasions, and through all associations. 

Fortitude which prompts to suffer ill, to do 
well, and be upright, is the pith of every noble 
existence. Ladies presuppose that with this 
quality of soul they have little or nothing to do, 
because they are not called to occupy positions 
which demand distinguished courage, or a pa- 
tience equivalent to martyrdom. But no one 
is too refined, or too young and thoughtless, to 
derive intrinsic advantage from a solid stratum 
of thought and action; for however even the path 
of life may be at present, there are trifles, insig- 
nificant in themselves, but magnified into trou- 
bles, real obstacles, formidable and petty tempta- 
tions enough in every entire life-journey, to sum- 
mon into requisition that principle which not only 
wills to do, but actually overcomes. 

Every really-honorable life is a watenful, persis- 
tent negative force against the spirit of evil und 
all his various representatives. Not less is it a 
positive force in favor of that action which must 
be the antecedent of every truly-honorable result. 

That spirit which bends to every passing influ- 
ence, soon resigns its own identity bestowed by 
nature, becoming first wavering in the right, then 
degraded and too often ruined. Or it may in- 
crease in strength of will, while it decreases in 
capacity for any mental or physical effort which 
| 
| 





requires the least stamina. 

1. Among the earliest exhibitions of the lack 
of this quality in woman, is while she is yet a 
student, ostensibly in a state of preparation for 
| the future. All respectable mental effort pro- 
| ceeding from thorough intellections, absolutely 
| involves a necessity for the exercise of fortitude, 
and no young lady should begin to cherish the 
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false idea that she can accomplish a course of 
study, or any one study of the course, at all cred- 
itably without this will and power to overcome. 
There is no such event as victory without strug- 
gle; and those persons in all ages who have won 
the most distinguished successes, have put forth 
the most persevering and determined efforts. 

It is common for the young student, on being 
assigned some new duty or task, which, from in- 
experience, appears formidable, to exclaim, 
“Please excuse me! I really never can do this 
or that,” or, “I have no taste for so doing; I pre- 
fer something else.” 

If knowledge dropped from the trees, as did 
the discovery of the, law of gravitation with the 
fall of an apple, it would doubtless be more con- 
venient for us; but since it comes to us only by 
our going to it with labor, and thought, and per- 
severing energy, no one must expect to make the 
acquisition by any insignificant and easy meth- 
ods. Thus the law of gravitation could never 
have been predicated except in the results of 
habits of severe thought and study. 

Ladies are prone to dislike mathematics and 
other studies, to the mastery of which a fortitude 
of effort and thought is indispensable, and prefer 
those branches of an easier character. If they 
gratify these inclinations, they lay the founda- 
tions for a weakness of mind, for which no ac- 
complishment or subsequent advantages can ever 
compensate. The writing of what is termed com- 
position, is also another task for which they usu- 
ally profess dislike; and this, for the reason that 
it requires the exercise of too much strength of 
purpose to think, and then to record those 
thoughts in a suitable manner, They prefer to 
have others think for them—to copy, rather than 
to create. They cherish a diffidence also about 
submitting their crude and uncorrected efforts to 
the criticism of others. 

“T can’t” is the motto of failure: “I'll try,” 
of success. Numerous are the testimonies of 
the most eminent authors to prove that excellence 
in any department of intellectual effort, is the 
result of that persevering fortitude which finally 
amounts to genius, rather than any mere inspira- 
tion of what is supposed to be natural genius. 
The young student who continues to do the ut- 
most of her abilities, in quality, not quantity, 
even in the most formidable tasks at school, will 
gradually accomplish something really creditable 
to herself. But such should remember that the 
best she has to offer on the altar of true excel- 
lence, whether it be the product of one talent or 
five, is the requisition for all true merit, and not 
“any thing which will do for this time,” which is 
a keeping back a part of the price which nature 


from the result of the erect spirit. But if the 
young lady inthis sphere of duty refuses to cul- 
tivate fortitude, makes no resolve, save that of 
sliding along as superficially easy as possible, 
only employing her energies to escape effort and 
elude discovery, unsatisfactory and ignoble indeed 
will be the rounding and ending of such a course. 
In after life she will miss what she might have 
accomplished at school, without power of replac- 
ing the loss. Even pleasure will prove trifling 
and vapid, and mental progress impossible. 

2. Every woman should seek to be fortified for 
the responsibilities of mature life. It is a fact 
established by statistics, that marriages, at pres- 
ent, are not so frequent among the upper classes, 
as in the lower stratum of society; and this for 
the reason that men are unwilling to make a 
“helpmeet” in a life which is liable to losses and 
crosses, of one who is utterly devoid of this trait 
of character, as are almost all women of their 
grade of association. 

“My bird, are you willing to marry me?” said 
John Knox to the young daughter of Lord Ochil- 
tree, who had been recommended to him by her 
mother. She replied, “ Yes, sir, only I fear you'll 
not be willing to take me.” He continued, “ My 
bird, if you be willing to take me, you must take 
your venture of God’s providence asI do. I go 
through the country sometimes on my foot, with 
a wallet on my arm, clean garments and a Bible 
in it; you may put some things in it for yourself, 
and if I bid you take the wallet you must do it, 
and go where I go, and lodge where I lodge.” 
“Sir,” she answered, “I'll do all this.” Upon 
which, says the chronicler, the marriage was con- 
cluded, and she lived happily with him. The wife 
of this great reformer also is distinguished for 
her fortitude in later life, when she bravely peti- 
tioned King James for permission for her husband 
to return to his native country; and on other oc- 
casions when he was persecuted by the prelates 
of his time. 

Her life was not an example to authorize im- 
provident marriages, but to prove what woman 
may do in seasons of peril and persecution, not 
only such as were in the days of the Scotch Cov- 
enanters, but such as almost every life, in every 
generation, is sure to meet from the ordinary ac- 
cidents of fortune. 

Life is no sea of golden sheen, over which we 
may skim in fairy barks. It is uneven, often 
rugged, always uncertain. A false notion has 
obtained fashionable prevalence with many of 





our sex of the present day, that the character 
should be gracefully pliable to every popular gale, 
willowy, devoid of stamina, friable as calcined 


| substances compared to marble, all of whick 


has put into her hands, in a temper of mind far | should be draped with those flowering vines of 
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the imagination which partially conceal the un- 
sightly defects of the real basis. 

Thus they can not think correctly, or act wise- 
ly; accordingly, when any “lion” arises in their 
way, they shrink back into the arms of some 
friend with dramatic effect, and ery out, “O! I 
give up now. Bring me speedy change or I per- 
ish.” Does a clear, calm, and older head urge 
them to the encounter with true fortitude? 
Aghast at such unheard-of vulgarity, they regard 
the counsel as barbarous, and speedily fly from 
its presence. And thus they give up and give 
out, suffering the rectitude of their spirits to be 
overcome with what might be easily met and 
vanquished, without the least sacrifice of the 
most refined sensibility founded upon right prin- 
ciples. 

But that overwrought sensibility which results 
from a rejection of the discipline of studies, ab- 
struse and recondite, the reception of bad ficti- 
tious stimuli, absurd notions of real life, and a 
physical system founded on late hours, confec- 
tionery, inadequate exercise, with much else 
equally unworthy, regards’ this fortitude as not 
only something out of fashion, but absolutely im- 
possible. 

This, which they call hardihood, they think 
answered very well for their grandmothers and 
the women of the Revolution, but for them it 
would be “ positively shocking to think of.” 

But what did this fortitude of their grandmoth- 
ers accomplish, with the blessing of God? It 
made men and women of their children, Often 
the former were of large and handsome physical 
symmetry, with an intellect corresponding in 
strength, whose foundations for life were inde- 
structible, immortal; when they slept in the 
grave, it was the sleep of giants upon bedsteads 
of the iron of enduring fame. The latter were 
real women, who lived for a purpose, and that to 
be of the noblest benefit to their families, and 
through them to the world. 

3. We should aim to fortify ourselves in order 
to meet trifles, and trifling events which appear 
to us unpleasant. 

“Dear me!” exclaims a young lady, “what a 
horrible spider!” and she runs for her grown-up 
brother to demolish the monster. 

“There’s a perfect dragon!” she screams at 
sight of a strange dog or other domestic animal 
that chances to cross her path. Is a gun dis- 
charged in her vicinity, she is “ nearly killed!” 
Even the sight of a gun, although it be not load- 
ed, overwhelms her with consternation, and if 
she is obliged to pass it, she gathers herself into 
the smallest possible compass and escapes for 
her life. 

Does any trifling circumstance prevent the ex- 





ecution of some cherished plan, she is vanquished 
at once, and “there’s never any use of trying 
more.” She firmly believes that all the fates 
have conspired against her, as much as the poet 
who never had a piece of bread particularly nice 
and wide, but that it was sure to fall upon the 
buttered side. 

4. We should be fortified against even the 
greatest sorrows of the mind—those storms of 
adversity which but rarely overcloud existence. 
A wise use of such sorrows is a masterly refiner 
of the soul, without which, indeed, no character 
can be harmoniously developed into beauty and 
strength. If we observe any person whose char- 
acter is especially admirable for the graces of an 
erect spirit, we may be sure that such a one has 
secretly wrestled with the angel of affliction and 
prevailed. Therefore, when we meet these real 
ills, we should not resign ourselves to gloom and 
despair, but exercise that fortitude which sub- 
limely breasts the adverse fate, trusting that our 
next turn of fortune will be more favorable. 
There is enough in every affliction to console us, 
if we would but be wise and steadfast of heart, 
trusting in God’s sovereignty, rather than in 
man’s weakness. When we are called to such 
endurance, we should never think ourselves un- 
blest. It is a mark of the special love of God 
and the watch-care of good angels, this special 
chastening through great sorrows. If we had no 
trials of soul, we might be like balloons without 
ballast, going off into the air in a maze of giddi- 
ness, soon to fall into some quagmire or depth 
of waters, from which no human arm could ex- 
tricate us. 

5. We should have fortitude in the endurance 
of physical ill. Pain is a great ill; but there is 
a greater, even remorse. It issaid of a Mexican 
hero, that when he was upon a bed of coals, on 
which he was condemned to die, he exclaimed, 
“T now lie upon a bed of flowers.” Would we 
acquire this noble fortitude, this sublime indiffer- 
ence to pain, we must begin early to discipline 
ourselves to endure. If we have to endure the 
extraction of a tooth, we should be thankful that 
it is not the amputation of a limb, or some other 
even more trying operation. If we must endure 
one of these severest contests with agony, we 
should endeavor to meet it bravely, trusting in 
the Source of all strength, and remembering that 
it would have been worse to suffer the extreme 
tortures of the ancient Inquisition, or to have 
perished on the scaffold; that it is better to en- 
dure from a benevolent purpose to aid, rather 
than to torture or perish. 

6. We should be fortified against an injury or 
offense from others. Although there is a great 
difference in temperament, there is none so sen- 
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sitive, that, by a patient continuance in the exer- 
cise of fortitude, a moral strength to make the 
best of these vexations can not be acquired. 
Since offenses must needs come in this world, it 
is of the first importance that we obtain control 
over our passions; for the spirit which yields to 
anger is a slave to misery. If we attend to all 
that we hear and see that is unpleasant about us, 
and take it to heart as our portion, we shall spend 
our lives in a strait of torment, where we can 
turn neither to the right nor the left, without find- 
ing @ repetition of our painful emotion. We 
might as well insulate ourselves from all man- 
kind, retire to some unfrequented spot, and live 
the supremely-selfish life of a solitary. We may 
be sure, as in the other cases adduced, that this 
exercise of fortitude will greatly assist the true 
development of character, and that we shall win 
a rich reward from the calm endurance of the 
sharpest gashes in our hearts. 

Besides, when we have a consciousness that we 
are unjustly used by others, there is moral strength 
in bravely meeting such opposition with a wise 
fortitude, that will paralyze the arms of the 
enemy. Give out, look down, bow low, cringe 
like a guilty thing, simply because you have 
found somebody who has tried to make you ap- 
pear what an evil heart would gladly have you 
be, and you are good for nothing. But witha 
brave “heart within, and God o’erhead,” you can 
look down and live down every thing but guilt! 

7. We should fortify ourselves against the 
changes incident to this life. We are constantly 
liable to parting from friends by temporary sep- 
aration or death. Every pilgrim from home has 
either heard or known something of that illness 
of the heart—nostalgia, commonly termed home- 
sickness. Since the Italian proverb is usually 
true, that “with every bird its own nest is 
charming,” this inconvenient ail must more or 
less have its prevalence. We love our friends 
and the pleasant places where our early lines 
have fallen; but having recognized it as our duty 
to meet these partings with becoming fortitude, 
we should do so with as little discomfort to our- 
selves and others as possible. We should never 
look backward with regretful eyes. Our course 
should be ever onward and upward, remembering 
the woman in the Bible, who, by simply looking 
backward upon the place which had been her 
home, was changed to a pillar of salt! 

This mournful regret for that which is left be- 
hind, save to derive practical lessons for the fu- 
ture from the experiences of the past, is the 
chief secret of much unhappiness. We should 
be grateful for the new home—its pleasures and 
privileges; for the new friends—their kindness 
and care; and, if all things are not what we 





desire, we should, with fortitude, seek to make 
them more agreeable if possible, or resign our- 
selves to the force of circumstances with becom- 
ing tranquillity. 

So, also, if we must part with the beloved by 
death, we should not resign ourselves to incon- 
solable grief, with our gaze riveted upon the per- 
ishable dust, and the mournful chambers of the 
dead, but with an eye of faith look beyond to the 
realms of immortality. 

8. More than aught else should every woman 
be fortified against temptation. However subtile 
or alluring the guise of the tempter, even if he 
put on the very semblance of an angel of light, 
she should pass him by without notice or parley, 
but with an erect spirit, the pure majesty of which 
shall awe the first glance of the evil eye that 
would fascinate a victim within the meshes of 
sin. 

The youth of Sparta were taught that the no- 
blest of all traits of character was fortitude—self- 
sacrifice in the endurance of life. So much was 
this the case, that they often extended this prin- 
ciple to the limits of barbarity. They were dis- 
ciplined to leave their homes, their friends, how- 
ever dear, and their all, for purposes of culture 
for the future; and for a youth to complain or 
evince the least signs of repining, under these 
circumstances, and others far more trying, was 
sufficient to lower his rank among his fellows. 

It is not to be expected or desired that young 
ladies of this day be copies of the ancient Spar- 
tan youth; but it is essential to the development 
of a high standard of female character, that this 
trait of fortitude be rooted, and so tended daily 
by renewed resolutions, as to flourish in the soul 
of every woman, to a degree that shall enable 
her to meet all these trials, and sacrifices, and 
griefs, with a temper of mind as creditable to our 
American youth as to those of Sparta. 

Whatever we are called to encounter in life, 
whether trifles which are magnified to our view 
as mountains, or really serious obstacles; wheth- 
er griefs for the loss of friends by absence or 
death; whether the sacrifice of our love of ease 
or luxury, or aught else, we should determine to 
meet and overcome by this noble quality of soul. 

But let none forget that in and of ourselves 
we can do nothing. Good resolutions will avail 
nothing if they spring alone from a trust in our 
own strength—such will come up in a day and 
perish ina day. At all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, we should ground every purpose upon 
a living and inextinguishable faith in the power 
of God. He has vouchsafed his aid to those who 
trust in him. Not only this, but he has com- 
manded us to spread all our wants before him, 
and depend upon the mercy of the great Inter- 
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cessor for our strength and direction. Without 
this firm and continued faith in God, there is no 
permanent power of endurance or conquest. 
They only build upon sure foundation who stand 
upon the Rock of Ages. We have no weapons 
wherewith to vanquish opposition, without prayer. 
Nothing, however insignificant it may appear to 
us, is too trifling for the notice of this our Sover- 
eign, who is “as full and perfect in a hare as in 
a hart.” 

We should then ever avail ourselves of this 
priceless privilege of gaining strength to endure, 
trom the great Source of all strength, and in so 
doing, let us not forget to ask in faith. It will 
be useless to ask God to assist us in overcoming 
life while we believe that he will not. If we have 
faith as a grain of mustard-seed, we may remove 
mountains, 

What heard John in his vision of the seven 
golden candlesticks, in the midst of which was 
one like unto the Son of man, whose eyes were 
like unto a flame of fire, and his voice as the 
sound of many waters? “To him that overcom- 
eth will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and 
will give him a white stone, and in the stone a 
new name written, which no man knoweth saving 
he that réceiveth it. And I will give him the 
morning star.” 


——99e=——— 


THE FORCE OF SIMPLE EXAMPLE, 

GENTLEMAN, of considerable fortune, but 

a stranger to either personal or family relig- 
ion, one evening took a solitary walk through a 
part of his own grounds. He happened to come 
near to a mean hut, where a poor man with a nu- 
merous family lived, who earned his bread by 
daily labor. He heard a voice pretty loud and 
continued. Not knowing what it was, curiosity 
prompted him to listen. The man, who was pi- 
ously disposed, happened to be at prayer with his 
family. So soon as he could distinguish the 
words, he heard him giving thanks with great 
affection to God, for the goodness of his provi- 
dence in giving him food to eat, and raiment to 
put on, with supplying them with what was neces- 
sary and comfortable in this life. He was imme- 
diately struck with astonishment and confusion, 
and said to himself, “Does this poor man, who 
has nothing but the meanest fare, and that pur- 
chased by severe labor, give thanks to God for 
his goodness to himself and family, and I, who 
enjoy ease and honor, and every thing that is 
grateful and desirable, have hardly ever bent my 
knee, or made any acknowledgment to my Maker 
and Preserver?’ It pleased God that this provi- 
dential occurrence proved the means of bringing 
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EDITH THCMAS’S SACRIFICE. 


BY F. F. CLEMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘T know not why it is, I can not tell 
Why thoughts and feelings known in other years 
Rush o’er me with a wild, impetuous swell, 
Flooding my spirit-life with struggling tears!’’ 
WHITTLESEY. 


DITH was alone! no, not all alone. He who 
has said, “I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee,” was her companion at that holy sunset 
hour; and though she had not seen mortal face, 
nor listened to the music of human voice, for the 
last three days, yet was she holding communion 
then with the “ Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.” Suddenly she arose from her kneeling 
posture, and went forth from her lowly cabin in 
the wilderness to enjoy the exhilarating breeze 
of the evening; for all that day had the sultry 
sun poured his burning rays upon the domain of 
nature, till she languished beneath the heat in- 
tense, without one refreshing breeze or a eooling 
shower. 

Instinctively she sought her favorite retreat by 
the brooklet’s side, where she had loved to watch 
the unfolding beauties of nature, and note the 
progress of the advancing season. But nature 
wore no spell for her that evening, and she lin- 
gered not long where the streamlet danced and 
murmured on its way, for a feeling of depressing 
loneliness and a consciousness of danger soon 
induced her to return. 

There are times when the voice of nature will 
awaken buried memories as naught else will; 
when the hum of insects, the thrilling notes of a 
solitary sylvan songster, or the melancholy dirge 
of the winds among the leaves will speak to us 
in startling tones of the “long ago;” the shrouded 
past is disentombed with its beautiful features all 
radiant with joy. and speaks to us in tones so 
sweet and thrilling of olden days—of cherished 
friends loved and lost—of buoyant hopes redo- 
lent with future bliss, that once filled our hearts 
with joys too ecstatic for endurance; and involun- 
tarily we “sigh for the days that never will come 
back,” while the shadow creeps over the heart, 
enshrouding it in sable gloom. It was thus with 
Edith Thomas, as she sat upon the threshold of 
her cottage home that quiet Sabbath evening and 
listened to the breathings of nature, that awoke 
vivid recollections of by-gone days; and up rose 
before her mental vision her childhood’s lovely 
home, as it nestled among the mountains of the 
Granite state, with its precious inmates, in whose 
hearts her memory held a sacred place. She 
thought of the refined social circle in which she 
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of her childhood’s home, of a father’s prayers 
and a mother’s sweet counsels, and no wonder 
that tears unbidden filled her eyes, as she invol- 
untarily contrasted her former position of social 
ease, her former home, with its elegant surround- 
ings of ta8te and refinement, with her present 
humble abode in the west, where she was de- 
prived of many of the comforts, ay, much of 
what she had once considered the necesgaries 
of life—where no church-bell broke the stillness 
of the Sabbath morning, calling devout worship- 
ers to its sanctuary—where the scattered resi- 
dents of the forest, who had come hither in the 
pursuit of wealth, know little of the refinement 
and social graces which sweeten and embellish 
life, and which she so dearly prized. True, she 
had the companionship of the loved one to whom 
she had intrusted her earthly happiness, but the 
duties of an itinerant minister in the wilderness 
called Ellery Thomas much away from home, 
while his mode of traveling forbade her attend- 
ance. 

Two years before had Edith kneeled at the altar 
of prayer a pleading penitent; but although she 
had from infancy been taught the precepts of re- 
ligion, yet was hers a fearful conflict ere she 
found peace in believing, for she possessed a 
strong self-will to conquer, and proud ambition 
had kindled her fires upon the altar of her heart, 
inspiring her with an almost quenchless thirst for 
fame and earthly emolument, and she found it, 
O, so hard to become as a little child. But the 
grace of God conquered, and she there vowed to 
make any sacrifice which he demanded of her. 
Erelong the strength of her purpose was tested, 
for there came a young itinerant to her native 
place, whose noble intellect, pleasing -address, 
and fervent piety won her heart; and, mauger her 
distaste for the wandering life of the itinerant, 
she consented to forego the pleasures of home 
and kindred associations, to share the toils of the 
young clergyman among the rude pioneers of 
Ohio. Did she then regret the sacrifice? 

The proud and pitiless queen of night, as she 
looked coldly down from her ethereal throne, sur- 
rounded by her resplendent starry retinue, beheld 
her in an agony of tears, and the passing breeze 
bore on its bosom her convulsive sobs. Chide 
her not, firm Christian, for memory has been pen- 
ciling in matchless brilliancy the beauties of the 
past, while its somber features were so o’ershad- 
owed in the background of the picture as scarce- 
ly to receive a passing thought. God has im- 
planted in the nature of some such a strong 
attachment for home and native scenes, that 
though the possessor may have a fervent zeal for 
Christ, and possess a fortitude that would not 
shrink from peril, that would not hesitate to face 
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a frowning world, yet will the indescribable emo- 
tions which we call homesickness at times arise 
with an overwhelming tide, that unseals the deep 
fountains of sorrow, whose tumultuous outgush- 
ings drown our calmer reflections, and obstruct 
the peaceful flow of life’s smoothly-gliding river, 
by dark and turbid waves. 

“Every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundred-fold, and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life,” were the words of the divine Teach- 
er, and they came home to Edith’s sad heart with 
a sweeter force that night, after the tumult of 
grief had subsided, than they had ever before 
been applied. “Be mine that blest reward,” was 
her fervent prayer as she arose with a firmer re- 
solve and a holier purpose, if with a sadder heart 
than when one year before she left her native 
home, a new and happy bride, for the western 
wilds, 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ten years have passed, and we will again enter 
the home of Edith Thomas. 'T isa pleasant cot- 
tage, unique in style and beautiful in its sur- 
roundings, on the banks of the meandering Sci- 
oto, many miles from the forest home where ten 
years ago she passed those lingering hours of 
solitude. She is happy now, if we may judge 
from the serene smile that sits so gracefully upon 
her brow; care and privation have left their 
traces upon her once fair face, but they have 
given a more loving, winning look. The mellow 
rays of a late September sun fall aslant the thresh- 
old of the open door of her parlor, diffusing a 
benign influence within, where Edith sits alone 
awaiting the return of her loved ones. Presently 
the gate opens, and a bonny miss comes tripping 
up the path with basket in hand, for she has just 
returned from school. Her sun-bonnet is thrown 
carelessly back upon her handsome shoulders, 
while the breeze has sported with her disheveled 
tresses, arranging them with fantastic yet becom- 
ing taste around her noble brow. Her deep-blue 
eye wears a languid expression, and her cheek a 
pallid hue, as she throws herself wearily upon 
the carpet at her mother’s feet. 

Soon, in noisy glee, come Alfred and Minnie— 
the one a robust, sprightly lad of seven years, 
his face the likeness of his mother’s, In his 
dark, flashing eye ambition has kindled the same 
quenchless fire; and the fixed expression of his 
mouth tells of the same dauntless energy. The 
other is a merry-hearted elf of four summers, 
whose countenance resembles neither that of 
brother nor sister; her roguish face, which wears 
an expression of superabundant mirthfulness, 
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though possessing more artistic beauty than 
Mary’s, is less interesting to the close observer, 
while the delicate features and florid complexion 
contrast strikingly with those of her brother. 

“Don’t be boisterous,” is the gentle reproof 
of the mother as they bound into the room, ana 
laying aside his hat, Alfred seats himself on a 
low ottoman beside her, while Minnie climbs upon 
her lap. An interesting group they form, yet 
lack they one to complete their number. The 
father is still absent, and while they await his re- 
turn, the prattling Minnie beguiles the lazy mo- 
ments with the history of that day at school, for 
she is only a casual visitor there, and it is yet a 
romance with her. 

The father came at last, and they soon went to 
their evening meal; this was eaten in silence 
that was almost oppressive, for a shadow had fall- 
en upon the household. The father’s saddened 
brow told of a grief within that cast its influence 
upon the whole circle. In answer to Edith’s in- 
quiries, when they returned to the parlor, Mr. 
Thomas gave her a letter which the afternoon 
mail had brought from the east, and which 
brought to her the tidings of her mother’s death. 
With painful solicitude he watched her as she 
perused the dreadful message, for well he knew 
the strength of her attachment to her mother. 
She shrieked not, wept not, spoke not, but a look 
of mingled terror and grief was depicted on her 
countenance as she silently sought her own room. 
So stunning was the unexpected intelligence, that 
for a while she could not realize its truth. To 
her it seemed a dream too terrible to be real; 
but by degrees the mournful truth came home to 
her heart. In mental vision she saw her mother 
laid upon the couch of suffering and disease, 
without the kindly attentions of a daughter, 
whose place none can fill; she saw her day by day 
nearing the “dark river,” till at length she breast- 
ed its heaving surges, while the father looked im- 
ploringly heavenward, as if fain to tread the 
darkling waters side by side with her who had 
been his companion in life’s journey. She saw 
the grave close over the loved form of the sainted 
being, who had been alike the confident and 
counselor of her childish days and maturer years, 
and then a sense of her irreparable loss came 
with a crushing weight upon her heart. 

That night was one of deep sorrow to Edith, 
and its weary vigils wore heavily away to the 
sleepless mourner. Memory wandered back with 
her to the far-off days of childhood, when she 
thought that to no other being could her affec- 
tions ever cling as to her mother; when the mere 
thought of a life-long separation would bring the 
blinding tears and choking sobs. Up through 
the brief years of her maidhood came the faith- 





ful monitor with her, noting the constancy of the 
mother’s watch-care and never-wearying atten- 
tions. Then came the remembrance of the 
bridal eve, spent alone with her mother in her 
own room; she thought of the yearning solici- 
tude of the anxious mother’s heart, and how she 
had faithfully admonished her of the many, many 
trials the unseen future had in store for her, and 
taught her how to avoid much that would endan- 
ger her usefulness and felicity in the station she 
was to occupy as a pastor's wife. Then she re- 
membered her mother’s yearly visits, her long 
and frequent letters, that always came like sun- 
shine after a chilly storm, and the bitter recollec- 
tion forced itself upon her mind that she should 
never more feel their genial influence and loving 
sympathy. 

Darker than the starless night around her was 
the mantle of gloomy sorrow that then enshroud- 
ed her heart of ‘hearts, and when the morning 
dawned, with an aching head and a more painful 
heart, she arose and went mechanically about 
her daily duties, but the affectionate solicitude 
of her husband and the tender, loving sympathy 
of her little ones, failed to win back the cheerful 
smile that was wont to greet them. Thus passed 
away weary days in the parsonage; but while 
Edith cherished the corroding grief silently, she 
recked not that even then the death-angel hov- 
ered over her own household; she saw not his 
unsheathed shaft pointed, even then, to the fair- 
est lamb of her flock. 


CHAPTER III. 


The somber twilight of an October morning 
stole in at the nursery window of the parsonage, 
where kneeled Edith beside the couch of her dead 
Mary, in wild, heart-rending grief. Mournfully 
she put back the white covering from off the pal- 
lid face, and with strained eyes gazed long upon 
the fixed features and closed eyes; then fran- 
ticly she kissed it o'er and o’er, and clasped with- 
in her own the little hand, just as Mary used to 
place it lovingly and confidingly there, ere death 
had chilled the warm grasp it was wont to give. 
All other sorrow seemed swallowed up in this 
great grief, for death had never approached so 
near to her before; she had never before known 
a mother’s anguish at laying away in the cold, 
damp, dark bosom of earth the little form she 
had been wont to clasp in her own embrace with 
such passionate tenderness—now to become the 
food of crawling, repulsive worms. So desolate 
seemed the household without the presence of her 
first-born, that it seemed as if she could not say 
“Thy will be done,” and as she turned away, a 
wail of hopeless agony came up from her burst- 
ing heart. Softly the door opened, when Alfred 
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and Minnie came slowly in, hand in hand, weep- 
ing as they came: approaching their mother, they 
clung to her as they looked upon their dead sis- 
ter with that dread awe with which childhood 
ever regards the presence of death. Soon were 
they followed by Mr. Thomas, upon whose sad 
face was pictured the most exquisite sorrow. 
The last few days had wrought a mournful 
change in his countenance, such as sudden and 
excruciating grief alone can work. Repressing 
the scalding tears and choking sobs that came 
welling up from the grief-laden heart within, he 
raised his weeping wife in his arms and bore her 
to a seat; then, in a subdued voice, he essayed 
to administer to her that consolation with which 
he had so often endeavored, in his pastoral visits, 
to soothe the mourner’s anguish. Very precious 
to the bereaved were the passages of Scripture 
he rehearsed to her, adding his own words of 
cheer, and tenderly comparing her bereavement 
with the greater affliction of many others. Then 
carefully he reasoned with her upon the selfish- 
ness of her sorrow and the danger of yielding to 
such violent grief, and besought her for her chil- 
dren’s sake, if from no other consideration, to be 
more composed and resigned to the will of God. 
Nor did he forget, ere he left that chamber of 
death, to look to God in prayer for his divine com- 
passion and support in that hour of sorest need; 
and ere that fervent supplication ceased Edith 
had resolved henceforth not to dwell upon the 
dreariness of the tomb and her own incalculable 
loss, but to reflect that the worn pilgrim was at 
rest with her Savior, enjoying that ecstatic bliss 
which knows no alloy; and the voice of the little 
one, which had so oft cheered her lonely hours, 
was now attuned in sweeter melody as it rang 
through the amaranthine bowers of the paradise 
of God. 

And so they buried the casket, while angels 
placed the pearl among Edith’s treasures laid up 
in heaven, and the parents, “ sorrowful yet rejoic- 
ing,” went forth again to labor in the Master's 
vineyard. 

Many years have passed since then, and other 
stern trials has Edith endured, other fearful strug- 
gles ere the sacrifice was willingly laid upon the 
altar. Minnie, her only remaining daughter, she 
gave to become the bride of a missionary, and on 
the arid plains of Africa she now sleeps alone. 
Mr. Thomas, unable to endure the active labors 
of the ministry, is no longer an itinerant, while 
his mantle has fallen upon his son; and though 
the mother relinquished her cherished hope of a 
permanent and happy residence with him in her 
declining years, yet is her highest ambition more 
than realized in his success. A humble yet 





pleasant home in a rural village is their resi- 
dence; but though 


‘* No foot of land do they possess, 
No cottage in the wilderness,” 


yet are they kindly cared for by those for whose 
weal their active labors have been spent, and they 
are “only waiting till the shadows are a little 
longer grown” and the Master shall say, “It is 
enough: come up higher.” 


——-oe—__ 


AURORA LEIGH.* 


BY BEY. 8S. D. SIMONDS, CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE, 


ERE is a novel and a poem, two thousand 

lines longer than Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
more readable, and equally spiritual; like it in 
boldly entering the regions of polemics, but un- 
like it in dealing with things of this world more 
than with things of angels, and falling behind it 
in nothing but a certain classic finish which gives 
eternal dominion to Milton over all minds that 
conquer their first indifference, and become his 
patient, thorough students: all this by a lady— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Her girlhood name, Elizabeth Barrett, was seen 
on the title-page of more than one volume of 
poetry, and achieved for her a great literary rep- 
utation while she was yet young. In 1846 she 
married Robert Browning, the author of Paracel- 
sus and several tragedies; and hand in hand, con- 
genial in taste and alike gifted, they have since 
continued to ascend the hill of fame; her name 
being written in a brighter light, and, as becometh 
& woman, her hand scattering sweeter odors and 
her voice breathing sweeter sounds. Their resi- 
dence is in London mostly; there at least is the 
date of her dedications and prefaces, and the 
same fact is indicated by Dr. G. W. Bethune and 
the North British and Westminster Reviews. fT 

Mrs. Browning has the most charming or di- 
vine beauty—beauty of the soul—and is person- 
ally as beautiful as a lady need be to be truly 
loved; and that is the best beauty in woman 
which is neither dangerous to herself nor others. 
Her eyes, 


“ Too bright for blue, too beautiful for gray,” 


stand in dreamy steadfastness beneath a brow 
whose ample swell and marvelous breadth create 





* Aurora Leigh. By Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. New York: C.S. Francis & Co., 554 Broadway, 
Boston: 53 Devonshire-street. 1857. 

+ See Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, May, 
1857, and January, 1858, from which and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s own works I take the facts of this article. 
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the same impression you feel in surveying a vast 
mountain; you look long, then turn and look 
again and again, still wondering to see the great- 
ness growing full in every part; her light-brown 
hair, tinged with gold and very fine, falls in girl- 
ish-look and curls about her face and on her neck; 
face oval, somewhat short and broad; cheeks full 
of womanly feeling; mouth wide, with lips well 
set, full and firm, but not compressed, neither 
biting nor blabby; chin short and bold enough; 
light body, a little stooped in the shoulders. She 
has seen affliction. Such appears Mrs. Brown- 
ing in her picture before me in the Eclectic Mag- 
azine for January, 1858; surprisingly intellectual 
and spiritual, firm, pleasant, noble woman—not 
a follower of fashion simply, but a mother of 
thought and feeling. She has had the singularly 
good taste—much as I love to gaze on her image 
T must concede it—to keep her likeness out of 
each and all her publications so far as I can dis- 
cover. 

Her poems, as at present published, are con- 
tained in four 12mo volumes of over three hun- 
dred pages each. Three of these volumes open 
with a principal poem of sixty to one hundred 
pages, entitled, severally, “Prometheus Bound,” 
“The Seraphim,” and “The Drama of Exile;” 
and each of the books is filled out with minor 
poems—“ Bertha in the Lane,” “Casa Guidi 
Windows,” “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” and 
“ Miscellaneous Poems,” long and short, too nu- 
merous to mention in this article. The fourth 
volume—the fourth in time but not numbered in 
the edition before me—is, in its whole three hun- 
dred and sixty-six pages, occupied by the poem 
entitled, simply, Aurora Leigh. It is the modern 
novel in epic, a “story” in blank verse, but mer- 
its our special study, as it embodies, Mrs. Brown- 
ing tells us in the dedication to her father, “her 
highest convictions upon life and art”’—life indi- 
cating the theme of solemn responsibility, and 
art, the theme or theory of beauty. These are 
blended in the history and didactics of the book, 
which in itself, aside from its high purpose, should 
receive the careful attention of all literary, relig- 
ious, and philosophic minds. I have no doubt 
the work is known to many of my readers, but it 
has astonished me not a little that scarcely any 
proper allusion has been made to it by the resi- 
dent contributors to the periodicals of the Atlan- 
tic states, who are so much better situated, to say 
nothing of other advantages, to take suitable no- 
tice of the work, than one in this intellectual 
chaos, or forming Pacific world. Though the 
English Reviews have been full of it, I shall hope 
for a kindly judgment in some difference from 
them and for the literary defects of this paper, 
which would not have been sent forward if other 





hands had done the work due to Mrs. Browning 
from American pens. 

I shall not forearm my reader by any criticism 
upon the style, form, or polemics of the book. I 
will give the history and character of Aurora 
Leigh and other personages, mainly from the 
poem itself, by such extracts as will serve to in- 
dicate in a degree the masterly poetic abilities 
of Mrs. Browning. In conclusion I may give a 
brief judgment of the whole work. 

Aurora Leigh is an authoress. Some things 
about her make you question whether Mrs. Brown- 
ing does not personify her own history in this 
creation. But it is wholly owing, probably, to 
the fact that all loved objects of the imagination 
take color and personality, however unconsciously, 
from ourselves. God created man at first in his 
“own image,” and following creations proceed 
upon the same law. Be this as it may, Aurora 
gives her history delicately, and claims to be the 
author of the poem. 


‘¢ And I who have written much in prose and verse 
For others’ uses, will write now for mine— 
Will write my story for my better self. 
* % * * * * 
I, writing thus, am still what men call young; 
I have not so far left the coasts of life 
To travel inland, that I can not hear 
The murmur of the outer infinite, 
Which unweaned babies smile at in their sleep 
When wondered at for smiling.” (P. 1.) 


She commences almost immediately her touch- 

ing history: 
‘My mother was a Florentine, 
Whose rare blue eyes were shut from seeing me 
When scarcely I was four years old. 
She was weak and frail; 

She could not bear the joy of giving life— 

The mother’s rapture slew her. If her kiss 

Had left a longer weight upon my lips, 

It might have steadied the uneasy breath, 

And reconciled and fraternized my soul 

With the new order.” (P. 2.) 


As it was she felt indeed “a mother-want about 
the world” which her father’s considerate love 
could not supply. She says: 


“ My father was an austere Englishman, 
Who, after a dry lifetime spent at home 
In college-learning, law, and parish talk, 
Was flooded with a passion unaware, 
His whole provisioned and complacent past 
Drowned out from him that moment.” (P. 3.) 


This happened in Italy, the land of passion, 
whither Mr. Leigh had carelessly journeyed. 
There, from a religious procession in honor of the 
holy sacrament, 


*« A face flashed like a cymbal on his face, 
And shook with silent clangor brain and heart, 
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Transfiguring him to music. Thus, even thus, 
He too received his sacramental gift 


With eucharistic meanings; for he loved.” (P. 4.) 


When after four or more years of wedded life 
he laid the mother in the church-yard, he had 
become a man of sentiment. 


“ There’s a verse he set 
In Santa Croce to her memory: 
‘Weep for an infant too young to weep much 
When death removed this mother;’”’ (p. 4;) 


and then he retired to a picturesque home in the 
mountains, where he gave himself to the educa- 
tion of his daughter, teaching her what he “ had 
learned the best—grief and love.” She says 
also: 
“ Out of books 

He taught me all the ignorance of men. 

* * * * * * 

He sent the schools to school, demonstrating 

A fool will pass for such though one mistake; 

While a philosopher will pass for such 

Through said mistakes being ventured in the gross 

And heaped up to a system.” (P. 7.) 


At the age of thirteen, her father dead too, 
Aurora came to England to live with a maiden 
aunt, and was introduced to quite another school. 
The person and welcome of aunt Leigh are thus 
described: 


“She stood straight and calm; 
Her somewhat narrow forehead braided tight, 
As if for taming accidental thoughts 
From possible pulses; brown hair pricked —_ gray 
By frigid use of life; * * 
A nose drawn sharply, yet in delicate lines; 
A close, mild mouth, a little soured about 
The ends, through speaking unrequited loves, 
Or peradventure niggardly half-truths; 
Eyes of no color—once they might have smiled, 
But never, never have forgot themselves 
In smiling; cheeks in which was yet a rose 
Of perished summers, like a rose in a book 
Kept more for ruth than pleasure—if past bloom 
Past fading also. 
* * - * * * * 
She stood upon the steps to welcome me, 
Calm, in black garb. I clung about her neck. 
* * A moment ske seemed moved, 
Kissed me with cold lips, suffered me to cling, 
And drew me feebly through the hall, into 
The room she sate in. 

Then with some strange spasm 
Of pain and passion, she wrung loose my hands 
Imperiously, and held me at arm’s length, 
And with two gray-steel, naked-bladed eyes, 
Searched through my face; ay, stabbed it through 
and through— 

Through brows, and cheeks, and chin, as if to find 
A wicked murderer in my innocent face; 
If not here, there perhaps. Then drawing breath, 
She struggled for her ordinary calm, 
And missed it rather—told me not to shrink, 





As if she had told me not to lie or swear. 
* She loved my father, and would love me too 
As long as I deserved it.’ Very kind.” 
(Pp. 10, 11, 12.) 


The secret of all this was the hate her aunt 
bore her Tuscan mother, for having fooled “a 
wise man from wise courses.” Under this expe- 
rienced young lady Aurora grew up; “learnt,” 
she tells us, 


** My complement of classic French— 
Kept pure of Balzac and Neologism— 
And German also. * * * 
Brushed with extreme flounce 
The circle of the sciences. 


*  %* Learnt much music. * ® 
The hearer’s soul shuffling off through hurricanes 
of notes 
_ a noisy Tophet; andI drew . . costumes— 
* I washed in 


nese nature landscapes—rather say washed out— 

I danced the polka and cellarius, 

Spun glass, stuffed birds, and modeled flowers in 
wax.” (P. 14.) 


Here is the usual programme of female educa- 
tion, somewhat extended and delineated with quiet 
irony and sprinklings of sharp disgust. It did 
not kill her as it has others, though it might have 
done so. She wished it would. He heart was 
with her father in the grave. Her aunt hasa 
cousin, Romney Leigh, the proprietor of Leigh 
Hall, who came frequently to see—his aunt, of 
course, and took some notice of her; chiding her 
sadness, beguiling to a walk, and somctimes sigh- 
ing and looking so! She says, 


“Once he stood so near 

He dropped a sudden hand upon my head, 
Bent down on woman’s work, as soft as rain, 
But then I rose and shook it off as fire— 
The stranger’s touch that took my father’s place, 
Yet dared seem soft. 

I used him for a friend 
Before I ever knew him for a friend. 
’T was better, ’t was worse also, afterward; 
We came so close we saw our differences 
Too intimately. Always Romney Leigh 
Was looking for the worms, I for the gods.” 


Aurora woke in this world. She was here “ for 
uses she must count worth while.” She found in 
an attic large cases of her father’s books, and 
read them indiscriminately. This 


“ Sublimest danger, over which none weeps,” 


gives rise to many lines of pregnant wisdom, 
Take the following example: 


‘* Behold! the world of books is still the world; 
And worldlings in it are less merciful 
And more puissant. For the wicked there 
Are winged like angels. Every knife that strikes 
Is edged from elemental fire to assail 
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A spiritual life. The beautiful seems right 
By force of beauty, and the feeble wrong 
Because of weakness.” (P. 25.) 


In this world of books, God’s providence being 
over all, Aurora fell upon the poets, 
‘« The only truth-tellers now left to God,” 


she thinks. She is awaked from her doubts and 
dim conventionalisms to faith; 


** Convicted of the great eternities 
Before two worlds.” (P. 29.) 


Now nature has a voice which she wanders 
forth to hear, listens to the birds, looks long at 
flowers, bathes in the sunlight, sings matins with 
the lark, gazes at the stars to catch the “angels 
in their games,” sits in the shade beside the 
sparkling brook, and often sees Romney. She 
becomes a poet and bursts out, 


0 life! O poetry! 
Which means life in life! Cognizant of life 
Beyond this blood-beat—passionate for truth 
Beyond these senses—poetry, my life, 
My eagle, with both grappling feet still hot 
From Zeus’s thunder, who has ravished me 
Away from all the shepherds, sheep, and dogs, 
And set me in the Olympian roar and round 
Of luminous faces, for a cup-bearer 
To keep the mouths of all the godheads moist 
For everlasting laughters—I, myself, 
Half-drunk, across the beaker, with their eyes! 
How those gods look!”’ (P. 31.) 


At twenty, crowning herself with an ivy in a 
dream of joy on her birthday, Aurora is surprised 
by Romney, who has found, “in the hollow by the 
stream,” a manuscript book of her poetry, and 
brings it to her. Romney is a great socialist, 
and wants help for sweeping barns and keeping 
hospitals. Aurora has a vastly-different idea: 


“Tt takes a soul 
To move a body. * * * 
It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s-breadth off 
The dust of the actual. Ah, your Fouriers failed, 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.” (P. 55.) 


This quarrel over, the social problem ends 
in her rejecting Romney's hand, protesting she 
did not love him, but blushing terribly when her 
aunt tells her, “I know you love that man; I am 
not so old for nothing.” Strange freaks have 
proud girls! She will not descend to the dull 
uses of wifehood. No, never—that is, not then! 
But the estate, Leigh Hall, descends by positive 
exelusion of the heirs by foreign wives, by will a 
hundred years old. Romney, her aunt tells her, 
would marry her and save her from the interdict. 
Without that she was poor. This made the mat- 
ter worse. She would not have a suspicion over 
her that sordid aims could come to her heart. 





**T say no, no! 
I tie up ‘ no’ upon his altar-horns 
Quite out of reach of perjury! At least 
My soul is not a pauper; I can live, 
At least my soul’s life, without alms from men; 
And if it must be in heaven instead of earth, 
Let heaven look to it—I am not afraid.” (P. 61.) 


Not long after the aunt dies suddenly, willing 
Aurora “three hundred pounds and any other 
sum of which she died possessed.” The unopened 
letter contained a deed of gift from Romney to 
his aunt of thirty thousand pounds, and he as- 
sures Aurora it was her aunt's money. “ How?” 
she demands. ‘“ By deed of gift,” and she “died 
possessed of it.” So she—Aurora—inherited it. 
But she claims her aunt had not accepted it; she 
will not accept it. The letter unopened is hand- 
ed back to Romney. He opens it and produces 
the deed. There is evidence of gift, but none of 
acceptance. 

* Death’s black dust being blown, 

Infiltrated through every secret fold 

Of this sealed letter by a puff of fate, 

Dried up forever the fresh-written ink, 

Annulled the gift, disutilized the grace, 

And left these fragments. 

As I spoke T tore 

The paper up and down, and down and up, 

And crosswise, till it fluttered from my hand 

As forest-leaves stripped suddenly, and rapt 

By a whirlwind on Valdarno, drop again, 

Drop slow, and strew the melancholy ground 

Before the amazed hills... * I... * # 

* ° * * Exaggerate 

A small thing with a great thing topping it. 

But then I ’m thinking how his eyes looked.” 

(Pp. 77, 78.) 


Thus they parted then: she to London, the 
“ vathering-place of souls,” to live her life out in 
poetry; he to duty, to live his tife out in Phalan- 
asteries, work, and food for the poor. 


“¢ And in between us rushed the torrent-world 

To blanch our faces like divided rocks, 

And bar forever mutual sight avd touch, 

Except through swirl of spray and all that roar,’ 

(p- 80,) 
is the sad wail of Aurora. 

“ Seven years after she commences this history 
in London, where she has formed for herself a 
congenial sphere of action, and achieved much 
in poetry which brings her a taste of fame;” not 
forgetting the surprise of the June morning in the 
summer-garden, where she often lingers in imag- 
ination and sees Romney, and confesses 
‘¢ He bears down on me through the slanting years 

The stronger for the distance.” 


His name, 
*‘ Too, like a tune that runs 
I’ the head, and forces all things in the world— 
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Wind, rain, the creaking gnat, the stuttering fiy— 
To sing itself and vex you,” (p. 280,) 


is fluttering about her heart. 

“The account of her London career gives oc- 
casion for a great deal of humorous satire on the 
fashionable life and talk of the metropolis, and 
there is a large amount of vivid characteriza- 
tion.” As the reviewers* concede, “Some of 
the dramatis persone are drawn with great pow- 
er; such as the good Lord Howe, the cautious 
philanthropist, never out of his depth, never hon- 
est; clever Mr. Smith and Sir Blaise Delorme, 

‘ With quiet priest-like voice 

Too used to syllable damnations round 

To make a natural emphasis worth while;’ ”” 
and above all the worldly woman, 

“So self-possessed, 

Yet gracious and conciliating, it takes 

An effort in their presence to speak truth. 

You know the sort of woman—brilliant stuff, 

And out of nature,” 


Lady Waldemar, by name; a widow, and capable 
of doing things; young, rich, fascinating, of 
great personal beauty—her neck so white that 
the pearls she wore were unseen except for the 
ruby clasp; eyes of dazzling brightness. an “in- 
decent heart,” 
“‘ She hurt you like the day 
Let in suddenly on sick eyes;” 


and yet so gentle you could not complain of her; 
a wicked woman withal, herself in love with Mr. 
Romney Leigh—as far as such natures can love. 
She visits Aurora to secure her aid to break up a 
marriage which her cousin is about to contract 
with a “daughter of the people,” in practical 
illustration before the world of his communist 
theories. The lady fails in her mission. How 
sharply Aurora, as represented, draws her disap- 
pointed leave-taking: 
*** You take so it,’ 
She said; ‘farewell then. Write your books in 
peace 

As far as may be for some secret stir 

Now obvious to me—for most obviously 

In coming hither I mistook the way.’ 

Whereat she touched my hand, and bent her head, 

And floated from me like a silent cloud 


That leaves the sense of thunder.’ (P. 105.) 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


* All the English Reviews which I have seen—Ed- 
inburgh, North British Quarterly, London Quarterly, 
and Westminster Reviews—agree in these points of 
merit in the poem. I quote above in part from the 
Westminster. 


SS anEnEEEch noel 


By ignorance is pride increased ; 
Those most assume who know the least. 


DIVINE REVELATION AND MODERN SCIENCE 
BASED ALIKE ON THE TESTIMONY 
OF THE SENSES. 


BY PROF. d. M. LEAVITT. 


HAT treasures of mind were lavished upon 

the ancients! What delicacy of taste; 

what vigor of imagination; what greatness of 
intellect; what felicity of invention; what pa- 
tience of labor, they exhibit! What a fire burns 
in Homer! How he weds beauty to sublimity! 
What elegant descriptions, what touching pathos 
in Virgil! Whose imagination ever towered on 
loftier wing, or bathed in purer skies than Plato's? 
Whose polished muse ever so blended grace and 
common-sense as that of Horace? What mortal 
lips ever dropped such lessons of practics! wis- 
dom mingled with sympathetic sweetness as those 
of Socrates? Whose thunders ever more effect- 
ually shook the throne of a tyrant than those 
hurled by Demosthenes? Who, as Cicero, has 
poured forth in language so correct, so copious, 
and so elegant, that dignified eloquence, which 
at once captivated, persuaded, and overwhelmed, 
and which has been well compared to the majes- 
tic fires which roll over some wide-spread plain, 
consuming every thing in their burning path? 
Who has threaded with more skill and penetra- 
tion the subtile mazes of metaphysics, the puz- 
zling intricacies of logic, and the perplexing wind- 
ings of philosophy, than Aristotle? The fire of 
Alexander, the sagacity of Hannibal, and the 
combination of literary, political, and military 
excellence in Czsar, have hardly been surpassed. 
What inventive resource in Archimedes! With 
how kingly an air Euclid sits enthroned amid his 
triangles, and squares, and cubes, and circles, 
and spheres! Did pictures ever glow with great- 
er beauty, or statues speak with more power than 
those of Apelles and Phidias? Yet with all their 
perfection of style, their boundless wealth of in- 
tellect, their accomplishments in art, their aston- 
ishing success in every species of composition, a 
certain puerility runs through the philosophy and 
the religion of the ancients. We feel that they are 
giants in mind, and pigmies in knowledge. They 
are men in the arts of expression, and infants in 
the deductions of reason. Their style is perfec- 
tion, and their science crudity. In all that re- 
quires taste and fancy they excel; in all that de- 
mands wisdom and experience they are defective. 
The morning of their genius was a midnight of 
superstition, filled with lovely visions and horrid 
specters. The glowof their glory was constantly 
stained with the clouds of their ignorance. We 
admire the sublimity of Homer's poetry, while 
we smile at the silliness of his mythology; and 
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more delight than some of his strange conceits 
excite langhter. The mists of uncertainty rest 
upon the works of the orientals, the Egyptians, 
the Grecians, the Romans, darkening their phys- 
ics, their politics, their logic, their philosophy, 
their religion. If their life began in bright 
dreams it ended in a horrid nightmare. Noth- 
ing can be more mournful than to see the most 
gifted of their number painfully feeling during 
ages for those pillars which support the temple 
of truth, and when by chance they touch them, 
tightening their grasp in despair, and bowing 
with mighty strength, till the whole stupendous 
edifice is hurled into an unsightly ruin. Indeed, 
sO many pernicious errors did the heathenish 
philosophy fasten on the world, and so powerful 
were the sinews and muscles of the blind giant, 
that our religion, although the offspring of heav- 
en, had to contend with it through the midnight 
of centuries, till John Wesley completed what 
Martin Luther began, and pure Christianity, 
emancipated from fatalism, and mysticism, and 
formalism, stood upon the breast of her prostrate 
foe, glowing in the light of the throne, amid the 
acclamations of delivered sinners and exulting 
angels. 

Now a new existence has dawned on man. He 
proceeds no longer with the hesitating timidity 
of the night, but the assured confidence of the 
day. He does notcreep: heruns. He has burst 
the bonds of centuries. The stammering of in- 
fancy has been exchanged for the self-possession 
of manhood, and with the instincts of a nobler 
nature he looks up with lofty sympathies to the 
expanding and inspiring sky, instead of bending 
his gaze on the groveling and contracting earth. 
The cloud of uncertainty has been lifted. Where 
all was vain speculation, all is ascertained fact. 
Conjecture has given way to proof, and surmise 
to demonstration. The airy dreams of childhood 
have fled to the land of shadows, and the sober 
conclusions of age have succeeded from that land 
of substance where reasoa reigns. While eternity 
will not suffice to compass the circle and exhaust 
the stores of knowledge, yet we are persuaded 
that what we claim to have established is founded 
upon the immutable principles of trnth. We 
know, for instance, that the sun is the center of 
our system, and that the planets revolve about 
him in ellipses, attracted inversely as the squares 
of their distances, as they draw from him their 
life, and light, and glory." We know that oxygen 
and nitrogen are the principal ingredients of this 
boundless ocean of air which invests our world, 
feeding our fires and our blood, giving life to the 
animal, verdure to the tree, and beauty to the 
flower. We know that oxygen and hydrogen com- 
pose the water which bubbles in our fountains, 





murmurs in our rills, refreshes in the rain, glit- 
ters in the dew, dashes in the torrent, sweeps in 
the river, roars in the cataract, and rolls in the 
ocean. We know that the heart as a center 
sends, by its pulsations, the ‘blood to supply the 
waste of every nerve, and fiber, and organ in the 
remotest parts of the body. We know the prin- 
cipal laws of perception, and memory, and imag- 
ination, and conception, and reason. We know 
the proportions in which the elements of count- 
less substances combine, as revealed by the cru- 
cibles and batteries of the chemist’s laboratory. 
We know that the classifications of botany, and 
mineralogy, and zodlogy are founded in the na- 
ture of things, and that even geology has dug up 
from her fossils and her strata many truths hid- 
den from the foundations of the world. We know 
there is a secret energy in water which, developed 
by the contact of fire, annihilates distance, and 
changes the physical and moral aspect of nations. 
We know that in those sparks which gleam from 
the rubbed amber, and dart in fiery flashes from 
the cloud, resides a power of communication 
which will soon cause earth to be encircled with 
lines of intelligence, and bring every morning to 
our doors each event in the previous day’s history 
of the most distant nations. We know the meth- 
ods by which all the libraries of the ancients could 
be converted into printed volumes, and circulated 
through the world in the time it would have re- 
quired a scribe to copy the works of Aristotle. 
We know the falsity of ancient mythology—Ju- 
piter has lost his thunderbolt, Neptune his tri- 
dent, and Pluto his scepter—Minerva is a phan- 
tom, Apollo a vision, Olympus a dream—fauns 
and satyrs are the goblins of a distorted, and 
dryads and nymphs the creations of a sickly im- 
agination. We know that clouds, and trees, and 
flowers, and streams, and stars, and vales, and 
mountains, and lakes, and houses, and towns, and 
cities, are not the haunts of watchful beings, 
gliding through the dusky twilight, climbing the 
beams of the morning, filling air with sighs and 
songs, anxious to be honored with temples, and 
propitiated by sacrifices. We know, above all, 
that there is one God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, eternal, immutable, unsearchable, bound- 
less in power, measureless in presence, perfect in 
holiness, and justice, and love, and wisdom, over 
all, the source of all, the sum of all, the glory of 
all. We know there is pardon through the cruci- 
fied Christ, purity through the indwelling Spirit, 
a love in every cloud of sorrow, a halo over the 
grave, with a resurrection to incorruptibility for 
the body, and for the soul the fadeless vision and 
image of God. 

Now, I ask, what key has unlocked the secrets 
of nature? What sun has burst upon the modern 
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world? We can not affirm that the mighty revo- 
lution has been produced by the superiority of 
modern ages in intellect. The theme of Milton 
is more comprehensive and lofty than that of 
Homer, but his genius is neither richer nor more 
sublime. Bacon has exhibited more accuracy of 
research than Aristotle, but not more greatness 
of mind. It was not owing to higher natural 
endowments that Copernicus discovered the se- 
cret of the solar system by his reasoning, or Gal- 
ileo confirmed it by his telescope, or Newton 
demonstrated it by his mathematics, rather than 
Pythagoras, or Euclid, or Archimedes. Shakspeare 
may excel the ancient dramatists in versatility, 
but perhaps not in true tragic power. Socrates 
had as much practical wisdom as Franklin, with 
far greater delicacy of thought and elegance of 
expression; and although there may be more 
truth in the massive Johnson, is there not greater 
wealth of soul iu the felicitous Plato? Chatham 
and Henry may have produced as much present 
effect in thundering against the schemes of op- 
pressors, but will their orations, like those of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, live embalmed amid 
the classic treasures of the world, training the 
minds of millions in our seminaries of learning 
to elevation of soul and beauty of style? We 
are not persuaded that if the scattered fragments 
of Apelles or Xerxes could be gathered together 
with all their glory of conception and delicacy 
of coloring, and hung in the galleries of Flor- 
ence or Versailles, they would fall below the mer- 
its of a Raphael or a Coreggio. The Venus de 
Medici glows in the light of unrivaled beauty. The 
pyramids of Egypt tower toward the clouds, look- 
ing down in scorn on all the pigmy efforts of mod- 
ern skill. The magnificence of Babylon and of 
Rome glitters through the darkness of the past, 
with a splendor before which Paris and London 
are dazzled and abashed. It is not, then, higher 
intellectual capacities which confer on our age 
its superiority, especially in what relates to the 
practical arts and the sciences. 

Neither can it be referred merely to the natu- 
ral advancements of time. Acknowledged gen- 
ius did not enable the ancients to approximate to 
the solution of those problems by which they 
were so long baffled and puzzled. The tendency 
with increasing age seemed rather to be toward 
deeper darkness than greater light. The farther 
they journeyed amid the mazes of the labyrinth, 
the more perplexed were its windings, and the 
more frightful its gloom. The noblest intellects 
appeared to be thrown into the arena to battle with 
error only that they might be crushed and van- 
quished, and thus give mournful proofs of the 
weakness of man with his highest endowments. 
The farther they carried fhe lamp into the mid- 





night of the universe, the more dimly burned its 
light, and the more contracted was the circle of 
its radiance. Philosophy was thus demonstrating 
the greatness of the Creator and the littleness of 
the creature. In Egypt, in Greece, in Rome, af- 
ter a certain period, all was decay instead of prog- 
ress. Age but developed the inherent errors of 
their systems, till they perished amid their own 
corruptions, Their religion proved an imposi- 
tion, and their science an error, while their mor- 
als so deteriorated that their governments could 
no longer be prevented from falling to pieces. 
The middle ages were the natural consequence 
of their false theories, and would have deepened 
into tenfold horror had it not been for an occa- 
sional ray shot through the darkness from a few 
pious hearts imprisoned in some cell or cloister, 
whose solitary gloom was illuminated by the word 
of God. 

The disparity discussed is not then traceable 
to the men, but to the system. Euclid starting 
with correct principles, was carried by the strength 
of his reasoning faculties to conclusions as un- 
deniable as those of Newton or La Place. But 
while the ancients were thus exact in their math- 
ematics, they were erroneous in their philosophy, 
because this being wrong in its fundamental po- 
sitions, was wrong in its ultimate deductions. 
Truth can never be evoked from error by any 
power of intellect. The ancients were mistaken 
in looking with contempt on the senses. Here 
indeed was, perhaps, the source of all their diffi- 
culties in the sciences. They regarded man not 
as he is in actual life, but converted him into a 
philosophical abstraction. They idolized the 
soul, and despised the body. While they crowned 
with flowers the shrines of the one, and celebrated 
it in songs as the source of all good, they tram- 
pled the other under their feet, and regarded it 
as the polluting fountain of all evil They 
placed depravity not in the soul, but in the flesh, 
supposing the temple contaminated the worship- 
er, and not the worshiper the temple. They 
sought to annihilate sense and passion, that rea- 
son might erect upon their ruins the fair temple 
of truth. hey tried to direct attention from so- 
ber facts, and to sound the hidden depths of the 
spirit for some all-embracing principle, which 
should unlock the mysteries of every department 
of knowledge, and lay the universe bare to their 
gaze. They disregarded and despised the reports 
of the eye, and the ear®and the nostril, and the 
finger, and the tongue; and instead of building 
from the earth to the clouds, they proceeded from 
the clouds to the earth. Their whole system 
rested on the dreamy generalities of reason made 
wild by the imagination, and rose into the air as 
thin and unsubstantial as the mists by which it 
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was surrounded. Its very soul and substance is, 
perhaps, comprised in the words of Plato where 
he says in his Pheedon, “Is any thing more ration- 
al than to think by one’s thoughts alone, disen- 
gaged from all foreign and sensible agency; to 
apply at once the pure essence of thought in itself, 
without the ministry of the eyes and ears, and 
without any intervention of the body, whose slight- 
est influence only troubles the soul, and prevents 
it finding wisdom andtruth? If we ever attain to 
a knowledge of the essence of things, must it not 
be in this manner?’ This led to a delusion as 
great as that of a subsequent age, which sought 
the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, and 
found in fire the secret of the universe. If Aris- 
totle for a moment perceived the true principles 
of science, he almost instantly rebounded into 
that land of shadows, through which he and the 
philosopher of the grave led the world for centu- 
ries in the pursuit of phantoms. Perhaps the 
power of intellect was never more effectually 
shown than by the strength of those chains in 
which they fettered philosophy for ages; nor the 
falsity of systems ever more perfectly demon- 
strated than by the deplorable errors to which 
their systems, opposite in their principles, yet the 
same in their results, spread through the world. 
Now modern science owes its triumphs to the 
fact that it regards man as he lives and moves in 
practical life. It does not convert him into a 
dreamy ideal. It does not scorn, but uses the 
senses. It does not delight to wander amid the 
fair flowers, and inviting vales, and grassy streams 
of that land of imagination, where the soul is at 
the same time enchanted and enervated, but 
seeks the painful paths of difficult investigation, 
and boldly climbs the rocky sides of the mount- 
ain of truth, to those loftier regions of pure 
skies and broad prospects, where reason is both 
charmed and invigorated. As the mathematics 
are erected upon their indisputable axioms, so 
now the whole fabric of physical and mental phi- 
losophy rests on sensations and consciousness. 
The towering structure based on facts rises to 
heaven firm, unshaken, heaving its lofty summits 
through the clouds, gilded with the eternal sun- 
shine of truth. It is difficult to conceive the ex- 
tent of a revolution proceeding from principles 
so simple and so obvious, and we almost shrink 
from tracing it to its true causes. Yet the whole 
subject admits of easy illustration and satisfac- 
tory demonstration. Cogernicus establishes his 
system by ratiocination. Does science rest satis- 
fied at this point? Galileo asserts that if the 
laws announced by the sagacious canon are true, 
Venus should show phases like the moon. He 
invents his telescope. I see him turn it to the 
evening star as she looks through the glories of 





an Italian sky! What a glow lights his face as 
he marks her crescent of gold, and establishes, 
by the eye, the discoveries of the intellect! Sir 
Isaac Newton sees an apple drop from its parent 
limb. From this familiar object he rises to the 
moon, to the planets, to the fixed stars, reasoning 
from a fact to the great universal law of gravi- 
tation, which embraces creation. How silly the 
idle speculations of Plato in regard to the human 
body! They are only fit to make a school-boy 
langh. They are the conjectures of an active 
imagination, not the results of careful investiga- 
tion. But now the functions of the heart in 
sending the purple stream of life through the ar- 
teries and returning it by the veins, are revealed 
by actual inspection, as laid bare by the knife of 
the surgeon. Is it surmised that the atmosphere, 
by its pressure, causes water to rise thirty-three 
feet in an exhausted tube, and that to assert na- 
ture abhors a vacuum is idle nonsense? 
Torricelli infers that mercury should then ex- 
hibit only a hight of twenty-eight inches, in pro- 
portion to its weight. He places the bright fluid 
in its proper receiver, and adds to the conclusions 
of reason the assurance of sense. Pascal sug- 
gests that the quicksilver should fall as it is car- 
ried higher into the air, and thus a part of the 
superincumbent weight is removed. I imagine I 
behold Perrier clasp the tube. He climbs with 
eager step the Puy de Dome. He watches his 
instrument. Lo, the mercury gradually sinks! 
How his heart beats and his face brightens with 
this perceptible proof! Does Le Verrier show by 
nice astronomical calculation the existence of a 
new planet? He is not satisfied. He must di- 
rect his glass to the heavens and see the bright 
little stranger pour his hitherto undiscovered ra- 
diance through the silent depths of creation. 
Does chemistry unvail to us the hidden laws of 
atoms, as astronomy does those of masses? Not 
only the eye, but the touch, the nostril, the ear, 
the tongue are her ministers. Thus all her sister 
sciences bear the lamp of the senses into the 
darkness of the universe, that reason may be 
guided by their light to her deepest secrets. Do 
Locke, and Reid, and Stewart, disclose the great 
principles which regulate our mental operations? 
Careful observation is the key which unlocks 
their mysteries. Does the printing-press throw 
off its pages of light with magic rapidity, the 
steam vessel conquer the storm and the wave to 
bind together the most widely-separated coun- 
tries, the telegraph circle the world with its noise- 
less bands of electric intelligenée, and are the 
various kinds of mechanism ushering in their 
millennium of comfort, converting millions from 
slaves into men, and substituting an age of prog- 
ress among the masses for an age of drudgery? 
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The whole secret is found in the single word ex- 
periment, and experiment is the daughter of the 
senses. Nor should our age glory in this supe- 
riority. Perhaps it may be traceable to the influ- 
ence of the Gospel, which sends a man down 
from that mountain of holiness, where he has 
been circled with divine glory, and elevated to 
the very bosom of the Deity, better fitted for 
every practical duty, and which places before him, 
for imitation, the example of Him who, on the 
one hand, “spread out the heavens as a curtain, 
and laid the foundations of the earth,” and on 
the other, sustains the tiny insect which glitters 
in a sunbeam, and pours its bright juices through 
the minutest fiber of the flower. Or if the coun- 
sels of Providence were unfolded, it might be 
seen that, as God revealed to Moses, in the glow- 
ing vision of the mount, the plan of that taber- 
nacle which he afterward filled with the cloud of 
his glory, so he may have breathed into the mind 
of Bacon that illustrious principle on which pain- 
ful observation and patient reasoning have to- 
gether erected that splendid temple of modern 
science, in which is enshrined the only shekinah 
that has shed light upon the darkness of the uni- 
verse. 

Now, while the oriental, the Egyptian, the Gre- 
cian, the Roman philosophy was thus sailing 
through clouds of uncertainty, and treating man’s 
nature with contempt, how is it viewed by the 
Bible? If this book, which professes to have the 
signature of God, has fallen into a similar error, 
this is a strong presumption of its falsity; if it 
has avoided a mistake so universal and so deplor- 
able, there is furnished a convincing proof in fa- 
vor of its truth. Do Moses, and Elijah, and Je- 
sus proceed on the same principles in religion on 
which Pythagoras, and Plato, and Aristotle do in 
philosophy? Taking it as conceded that the evi- 
dences in support of revelation drawn from style, 
from doctrine, from incidental facts, and adapta- 
tion to man’s nature, are but secondary, and that 
those derived from prophecy and miracles, to 
which Christ and his apostles constantly appealed, 
are of principal importance, I answer, nay! 
They rest on the testimony of the senses, a the- 
ology the most pure and spiritual conceivable, 
which substitutes Jehovah for Jupiter, and Mi- 
chael and Gabriel for an Apollo and a Mars, and 
at last, under the new dispensation, a worship of 
the Spirit for adoration at shrines and altars in 
temples, and with gorgeous ceremonies before 
the chiseled or the painted image. The Scrip- 
tures dethrone all false gods, and empty at once 
the air, the earth, and the sky of their imaginary 
rulers, leading us to serve an uncreated, disem- 
bodied, invisible, intangible Deity, and live for a 
heaven which allures to no carnal joy, and yet 





establish their claims to our belief by an appeal 
to the eye, and the ear, and the touch. In the 
worship enjoined they address only the faculties 
of the soul; in the evidence chiefly presented, 
they address also the organs of the body. They 
thus call into requisition the whole man; and 
reason is not exalted at the expense of the senses, 
nor the senses at the expense of reason. Like 
modern science, while their great foundations re- 
pose on the reports of the former, the glorious 
superstructure rises, having all its parts and pro- 
portions in harmony with the latter, even as ex- 
hibited in the mind of God. Man is thus regard- 
ed and developed, not in an ideal but an actual 
existence, and the growth of his soul is healthy 
because fed on the pure bread, and sustained by 
the pure air, and refreshed by the pure waters of 
life. 

To illustrate these remarks let me first refer to 
prophecy. Its proofs rest not on abstract proc- 
esses, or metaphysical deductions, or philosoph- 
ical speculations, but on facts as revealed by the 
sight. Turn to the divine record! Unroll those 
vivid and gorgeous pictures painted with the 
hues of heaven, whose glories pass before the 
mind like some splendid moving panorama! 
Stand with the inspired penman on the mountain 
of inspiration bathed in the very light of the 
throne, and look down through the dim, distant 
ages! Whata mighty revolution has swept the 
earth! Thrones, and kingdoms, and empires 
have been shaken like forests, and hills, and cit- 
ies, groaning, and bowing, and crashing before 
the power of an earthquake. The venerable 
Nineveh is a buried ruin. The golden Babylon 
is a habitation of beasts. The princely Tyre, 
stripped of her purple, is a scraped rock. How 
doth Jerusalem “sit solitary! how is she become 
as a widow! She weepeth sore in the night, and 
her tears are on her cheeks. The ways of Zion 
do mourn: all her gates are desolate, her priests 
sigh, her virgins are afflicted, and she is in bitter- 
ness.” Now stand amid the crumbling palaces, 
the broken arches, the prostrate pillars, the shat- 
tered images, and all the decaying monuments 
of divine vengeance, with the prophetic writings 
in your hand! Are not the glowing visions of 
Moses, and Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
facts? And what else, I ask, are the mournful 
views which meet your gaze? The eye reads the 
prophecy in the page of revelation, and the eye 
reads the fulfilment on, the page of providence. 
The predictions, too, of the Messiah in the Old 
Testament, although delineated in all the colors 
of fancy, and encircled with the brightness of 
heaven’s own inspiration, find ingress to the soul 
of course through the organs of sight; and do 
not all the wonderful events in the simple but 
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majestic history of Jesus, as recorded by the New, 
from the manger to the cross, and from the cross 
to glory, reach us through the same medium? 
Thus the whole stupendous scheme of prophecy, 
proceeding from the bosom of God and running 
through the history of man, from the promise 
amid the fountains of Eden till the blast of the 
trumpet amid the flames of a burning world, em- 
bracing cities, and thrones, and nations, unfold- 
ing time and eternity, connecting itself with all 
the records of earth and all the glories of heaven, 
has its foundation in the eye. 

Similar remarks apply to the miracles which 
support the word of God. Would the great Cre- 
ator establish his supreme divinity before the 
heathen? He breaks that noiseless uniformity 
of nature which gradually lulls the unrenewed 
soul into the stupidity of atheism. He reverses 
those mighty laws which govern the mechanism 
of the universe, and the very perfection of whose 
operations begets that regularity which would 
argue their author out of his existence. He 
comes forth from the majestic stillness of his 
being, that man may be convinced that he is, 
and that he rules, by seeing rivers roll blood, 
skies pour fire, and the sea rise in massive walls 
of protection for his friends, and dash in fierce 
billows of destruction on his foes. Elijah calls 
from his altar. Flames dart down in view of all 
the people to consume the sacrifice, till falling on 
their faces they cry, “The Lord he is God, the 
Lord he is God.” The prophet prays on the 
mountain. The sky gathers blackness, and from 
the bursting clouds descend the copious showers 
to make glad the burning earth. Would the 
great Jehovah demonstrate his justice? Behold 
it in the storm and billow which sweep a world 
to death; in the fiery deluge which streams de- 
struction on the cities of the plain, and in the 
midnight of the cross with its breaking rocks and 
bursting graves. Would he exhibit his love? 
See it in the floating ark and the encircling bow, 
the moving fire and stationary cloud, the man- 
na, and the mercy-seat, and the gushing stream; 
in the fiery furnace and the lions’ den; in the 
guiding star and the directing angel; in the 
opened eye, and restored ear, and leaping limb; 
in the form which has exchanged the rigidity of 
death for the warm pulsations of life, and a tomb 
of darkness for a home of joy; above all, in the 
humiliation of Bethlehem, the agonies of Geth- 
semane, and the blood ef Calvary! Would he 
establish the doctrine of immortality? It is not 
effected by the uncertain reasonings of Socrates 
as he stands doubting on the grave, and leaps 
darkly into the great unknown; or by the airy 





from absolute despair, they inspire no cheerful 
hope. How much more simple, and direct, and 
satisfactory the method of God! He reaches 
down his divine hand, and plants Enoch glowing 
in the skies. He sends the fiery chariot for Eli- 
jah’s conveyance, end the rushing whirlwind for 
his escort, and as the venerable prophet’s mantle 
flutters back to earth his body ascends to glory. 
He commissions his terrible angel to fly on his 
wings of light and roll away the stone from the 
tomb of Joseph. Behold Jesus step forth in the 
silent majesty of his godhead, brighter than the 
mornings of heaven, to be seen, and heard, and 
handled forty days, till the cloud hides him from 
the view of his adoring witnesses, and amid the 
acclamations of angels he ascends his throne, a 
proof to the universe that a man may conquer 
death and burst immortal from his tomb! Is an 
ideal of virtue to be displayed? It is not in the 
songs of the poet, or the dreams of the philoso- 
pher, or the pictures of the orator that it appears. 
It is not first exhibited on the throne surrounded 
by the awful glories of godhead, but on the foot- 
stool made palpable to weeping humanity. It is 
not only to be viewed by sinless angels, but by 
guilty men. It is not manifested far away upon 
the blissful plains of heaven, but nigh amid the 
sorrows of earth. It lives, it breathes, it groans, 
it weeps, it labors, it blesses, it suffers, it dies. 
Yes! immortality is visible to the eye, and divine 
virtue is touched by the hand. 

Thus our revelation becomes not the opinion 
of man, but the will of God. It is not a book of 
philosophy, but a book of law. It is not an es- 
say, but a statute. It has not the force of human 
intellect, but comes to us invested with all the 
authority and majesty of Jehovah. It is attested 
by the senses to have Him for its father who 
planned the universe. From all eternity it is thus 
demonstrated to have been in his divine mind, and 
therefore to be the senior of suns and elder broth- 
er to the stars. True, the age of testimony has 
passed away with prophets and apostles, and we, 
by the training of ages, have been prepared for that 
higher dispensation in which all sensible mani- 
festations have been withdrawn, and God has em- 
phatically to be “worshiped in the spirit.” Yet 
we must be careful lest we be proud of our supe- 
rior privileges, and from our intellectnality look 
down with contempt upon those visible and tan- 
gible proofs with which God condescended to fa- 
vor the more infantile periods of our being, and 
become involved in those very mists of false phi- 
losophy which so long vailed the world in mid- 
night. 

And now, in conclusion, I ask, does not here 


dreams of the fanciful Plato, or the eloquent dis- | arise a powerful argument for the truth of our 


quisitions of the perplexed Cicero. 


If these save | religion? The vice of the ancients in the pursuit 
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of knowledge was to scorn whatever was con- 
nected with the body. While their theology was 
gross and material in its worship, their phi- 
losophy was abstract and ideal in its pretensions. 
Science lived for ages in darkness, bound in 
chains, and groaning in a dungeon. Nature, 
through her prison-bars, looked distorted and hid- 
eous. She has indeed strength in her arm, and 
activity in her limbs, and vigor in her soul—her 
gloom and her confinement arise from a false 
system. She often springs forward to assert her 
liberty, but repelled by the strong walls about her, 
she falls back, bruised and mangled, upon the floor 
of her cell, and almost breathes out her life in 
despair. Centuries filled with horrid dreams and 
the sighs of suffering millions roll over her head. 
At last a single ray penetrates her prison. The 
foundations are shaken, the doors fly open, the 
fetters drop from her limbs, and she leaps into 
the light to bless our race with those truths and 
inventions which are changing the face of the 
world. She has been taught to estimate that 
part of man’s nature which she before despised. 
She has learned the sacredness of facts. She 
marries the soul to the external universe through 
the organs of the body. She makes the senses 
her servants, and they in turn honor reason as 
their lord. But while human science thus was 
imprisoned for ages, shut out from the day, our 
religion, encircled with the divine glory, descend- 
ed from the skies, bringing with her those truths 
which only centuries developed to philosophy, 
and with a steady hand laid the foundations of 
her immortal temple in the testimonies of the 
senses. It was God who made Moses, and Eli- 
jah, and Paul wiser than Pythagoras, and Aris- 
totle, and Plato. 


————2 eo 


MUSIC IN EVERY THING. 


Tue elements of music are in every thing 
around us; they are found in every part of crea- 
tion: in the chirpings of the feathered choristers 
of nature; in the buzzing of insects, the lowing 
of cattle, and the long howling of wolves; in the 
melancholy sound of the waterfall, or the wild 
roar of the waves; in the hum of the distant 
multitudes, or the concussion of sonorous bod- 
ies; in the winds, alike when the dying ca- 
dence falls lightly on the ear as it agitates the 
trees of the forest, as when the hurricane sweeps 
around. All these contain the rudiments of har- 
mony, and may be easily supposed to have fur- 
nished the minds of intelligent creatures with 
such ideas of sound as time and the accumulated 
observation of succeeding ages could not fail to 
improve into a system. 


POWER OF EXPRESSION. 


BY MINERVA OSBORN. 


HE power of expression is a gift with which 

some are far more highly endowed than oth- 
ers. It is a gift to be coveted, because in the 
faculty of bringing out our conceptions of truth 
or beauty lies much of our power in influencing 
men. Some in eliciting thoughts, excellent in 
themselves, clothe them in such scanty, unat- 
tractive language, they are apt to be repelled at 
once, though on a longer acquaintance they may 
receive favor notwithstanding their homely garb. 
Others, to avoid frigidness, go to the other ex- 
treme. They overdress their thoughts, so that 
whatever beauty they originally possess is hidden 
behind an array of high-sounding words. The 
power of appropriate, concise expression, is the 
endowment of a favored few. 

Perhaps a perfect command of language has 
more to do in conferring the title to literary ex- 
cellence than many suppose. One pours out his 
eloquent thoughts in a vigorous tide of language. 
The world listens and is charmed. Thoughts 
equally great struggle in the bosom of another; 
he feels their glorious magnetism, but vainly 
does he strive to give them utterance. One 
looks upon a landscape all aglow with beauty; 
he feels the thrill of rapture it inspires, and this 
is all Another gazes upon the same view, per- 
haps with a less appreciative eye, and a poem or 
@ picture upon the canvas tells the world that 
he is a genius. One has the gift of expression, 
the other not. Listen to the orator; perhaps he 
holds thousands spell-bound by his eloquence. 
You say he who can give utterance to such burn- 
ing words feels deeply the greatness of his theme. 
But does it not occur to you that there may be 
those who pass silent and unknown amid the 
crowd with thoughts equally great glowing in 
their breasts? What makes the difference? One 
has the power of making others feel what he does 
himself, the lips of the other are sealed. Thou- 
sands are capable of appreciating a work of art 
they can not imitate. This shows that they have 
a conception of true perfection in art. But if 
they attempt to give outward form to these con- 
ceptions of beauty, they come so far short of 
their ideal, they abandon the attempt at once. 
Doubtless some of the most valuable criticism in 
the English language comes from those who 
could by no means equal the subject of their 
criticism. But this should not detract from the 
value of their opinions. It is the particular work 
| of some to criticise. Though critics are some- 
| times called a surly race, living on the faults of 
| others, yet without searching, unsparing criti- 
| cism how soon would the standard of excellence 
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be lowered to suit the convenience of every am- 
bitious aspirant! 

An author who possesses the flowing, easy 
style, has quite an advantage over those who do 
not. He can insinuate himself into the good 
graces of his readers on account of his pleasing 
address. Even an indifferent story in the hands 
of him who has a pleasant way of telling it, is 
very readable. Writers of this class know how 
to make the most of a small capital. If they 
have a good stock of sterling thought they are 
sure to gain favor and become “the bright par- 
ticular star” in the literary world. On the other 
hand, a writer deficient in power of language 
labors to great disadvantage. If his thoughts 
win favor, they must possess sufficient excellence 
to weigh against their unfavorable appearance. 
Such writers have one consolation. If they are 
read at all, their readers are of the most intelli- 
gent kind, for none but such will take the trouble 
to search for gems of thought beneath the rub- 
bish of an uncomely garb. The generality of 
readers prefer a second class of thought, ex- 
pressed in elegant diction, to a first class of 
thought in harsh, unseemly language. If the 
ear is charmed with the harmony of pleasing 
sounds, the sentiment is not judged with over 
scrutiny. Hence the great evils that have re- 
sulted from the writings of unprincipled men. 
Favored with the power of elegant expression, 
they charm their readers by sweet singing while 
they infuse the poison of their corrupt hearts. 
What a triumph of good over evil would it be, if 
vicious sentiments could always be made to ap- 
pear in their native garb of deformity, and pure 
ones in a garment of loveliness! Then the un- 
wary would never be beguiled. 

Each writer has a style. Some crowd their 
thoughts so thickly together that the writers need 
to be studied rather than read. Though this 
fault may be a very creditable one, in these days 
of show and sham, yet such a style wearies the 
reader. Too much thought is never a detriment, 
provided it is clearly expressed and well ar- 
ranged. Ifa writer's language is not sufficiently 
full to express his thoughts thus, he would better 
use fewer sentiments, that he may devote more 
attention to their dress. Authors are sometimes 
so wordy and profuse, that we strive in vain to 
grasp their ideas. A perusal of their works often 
leaves the mind with no impression but a “rock- 
ing and a ringing” of high-flown adjectives and 
superlatives. Sometimes an ordinary thought, 
clothed in fitting, choice language, strikes us 
with new beauty. How often has death been 
compared to a river; so often that the idea is 
common stock upon the lips of every body! Yet 
in the following lines from a poem by Miss Nancy 





A. W. Priest, of Hinsdale, N. H., and entitled, 
“Over the River,” is it not brought out with much 
beauty? P 
‘For none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail— 
And, lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts; 
They cross the stream and are gone for aye. 
We may not sunder the vail apart 
That hides from our visions the gates of day: 
We only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea; 
Yet, somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me!” 


One more extract from “The Closing Year,” 
by our own author, George D. Prentice. The 
poem is pervaded by deep feeling and true beauty. 
Here are gems of thought happily expressed: 


«°T is a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a specter dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time, 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That specter lifts 
The coffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms, that slumber there, scatter dead flow’rs 
O’er what has passed to nothingness.” 


——e@e—__—__ 


MEMORIES OF THE PAST 
BY MARY A. DEVER. 


In the lonely hour of twilight, 
When all besides is still, 

How oft come old, sad memories, 
Around my window-sill! 

I watch the gathering shadows 
That draw around the earth; 

And I think of the vale of sadness 
That shadowed all our mirth. 


I see familiar faces, 
That I often saw of yore; 
And I hear the hum of voices 
That I shall hear no more. 
I think of playmates wandering 
All o’er the wide, cold world; 
And I think of them as often 
In life’s deep vortex whirled. 


But dearer ties are severed, 

And nearer friends have flown; 
Some with life’s storms to battle, 
Some to the grave have gone, 

I miss their gentle teachings— 
Their words and deeds of love; 
But my spirit ever whispers, 
The loved ones dwell above. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


Conrsssion oF S1n.—‘‘ If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.”” 1 John i, 9. 

I do not ask you now what your opinion is about 
matters controverted in the present day. I ask you 
a plain, practical question—Do you know any thing 
of the daily habit of confessing sin to God? 

You will not pretend to say you have no sins at 
all. Few probably are so blind and ignorant in the 
present day as to say that. But what do you do with 
your sins? What measures do you take about your 
sins? Do you use any steps to get rid of your sins? 
Do you ever speak to any one about your sins? An- 
swer these questions, I do beseech you, to your own 
conscience. Whether you are rich or poor, old or 
young, Churchman or Dissenter, matters little. But 
it does matter a good deal whether you can reply to 
the inquiry, Do you confess your sins? 

Reader, if you know nothing of the habit of con- 
fessing sin, I have only one remark to make—your 
soul is in imminent danger! There is but a step be- 
tween you and hell. If you die as you are, you will 
be lost forever. The kingdom of God contains no 
silent subjects. The citizens of the heavenly city are 
a people who have all known, and felt, and confessed 
their sins. 

I give you one simple warning: You will have to 
confess your sins one day, whether you will or no. 
When the great white throne is set, and the books are 
opened, your sins will at last be exposed before the 
whole world. The secrets of all hearts will be re- 
vealed. You will have to acknowledge your trans- 
gressions before the eyes of an assembled world and 
an innumerable company of angels. Your confession 
at last will be most public. And, worst of all, your 
confession will be too late. 

Where is the man who would not shrink from the 
idea of such an exposure? Where is the woman 
whose spirit would not fail at the very possibility of 
such a confession as this? Reader, this public con- 
fession will be the portion of millions. Take heed 
lest it be yours. O! think, think, think upon the 
question, Do you confess? 

I invite you in my Master’s name to begin the 
habit of confession without delay. 

Go this very day to the throne of grace and speak 
to the great High-Priest, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
about your soul. Pour out your heart before him. 
Keep nothing back from him. Acknowledge your 
iniquities to him, and entreat him to cleanse them 
away. Say to him, in David’s words, “For thy 
name’s sake, pardon my iniquity; for it is great.”’ 





“‘Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all my 
iniquities.” Cry to him as the publican did in the 
parable, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” Ps, xxv, 
11; li, 9; Luke xviii, 13. 

Arise, dear reader, and call upon God. If Christ 
had never died for sinners there might be some ex- 
cuse for doubting. But Christ having suffered for 
sin there is nothing that need keep you back. Only 
acknowledge your iniquity, and cast yourself wholly 
on God’s mercy in Christ, and life, eternal life, shall 
be yourown. ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” Isaiah i, 18. But, 
O! reader, begin, begin to confess without delay. 
This very day begin to confess your sins.—J. C. Ryle. 


Viotent Movrnina.—‘ Hesbon shall ery, and Ele- 
aleh; their voice shall be heard even unto Jahaz.’”’ Isa. 
av, 4. 

Sir John Chardin, giving an account of the eastern 
lamentations, says, “‘ Their sentiments of joy, or of 
grief, are properly transports; and their transports 
are ungoverned, excessive, and truly outrageous. 
When any one returns from a lomg journey, or dies, 
his family burst into cries that may be heard twenty 
doors off; and this is renewed at different times, and 
continues many days, according to the vigor of the 
passion. Especially are these cries long in the case 
of death, and frightful; for the mourning is right 
down despair and an image of hell. I was lodged, 
in the year 1676, at Ispahan, near the Royal Square; 
the mistress of the next house to mine died at that 
time. The moment she expired all the family, to the 
number of twenty-five or thirty people, set up such a 
furious cry that I was quite startled, and was above 
two hours before I could recover myself.” 


Divins KnowLepce.— He that planted the ear, shall 
he not hear? He that formed the eye, shall he not see? 
He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct? He 
that teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know ?’’ Pea. 
aciv, 9, 10. 

Because He is the creator and governor of all 
things, therefore he must needs know all things; else 
the Holy Ghost reasons not substantially. He inti- 
mates thus much, that God knows all things, because 
he made all things; and in the eleventh verse he 
saith, He knows the thoughts of men, that they are 
vain; therefore he must needs know all secret things; 
as it is with an artist that hath mace a clock, or 
some other instrument that hath motions in it, both 
secret and open. Those that are open he seeth, and 
all others may see them; but those that are secret 
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none knows but he that made them. So it is with 
God. Those things that are in man no man knows; 
yet the Lord knows, because he is the maker of them. 
God governs and guides all things to their proper 
ends; so that he must know the things, and the ends 
they are made for: he made all things for his own 
glory. He sustains and bears up all things by his 
power: then he must needs know every thing that he 
hath in his hand, He is the judge of all men: then 
he must needs know all, that he may rightly judge; 
for it is unrighteous judgment if it is not according 
to knowledge; but God judgeth righteously. “I the 
Lord search the heart, to give every man according 
to his works.”” To add to this, that he is not only a 
judge, but a most wise judge. “I will be a swift 
witness against you, saith the Lord.” He will be 
both the judge and witness: therefore he must needs 
know all things.—Stock. 


Cuarity.— Though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, tt profiteth me nothing.’? 1 Cor. xiii, 3. 

Charity, in the vulgar use and acceptation of the 
word, denotes alms-giving; and alms-giving, if rightly 
performed, is no doubt one principal branch of char- 
ity. But the Greek word used by the apostle in 
Scripture never once, that I know of, signifies that 
particular branch of charity, alms-giving; but always 
signifies love or charity in general; and in this place 
the apostle manifestly distinguisheth alms-giving from 
charity, and supposeth that a man may spend all his 
substance in the one, and yet be wholly destitute of 
the other. If we relieve the poor out of any bad 
principle, or for any bad end—if, like the Pharisees, 
we sound a trumpet before us when we do our alms, 
that we may “have glory of men’’—then is our alms- 
giving no charity. It is so far from being a virtue 
that it is a fault; and whatever reward we may have 
for it from men, we shall have none at all from our 
Father which is in heaven. Charity, tho Scripture 
charity, is not so much the outward act as the inward 
habit and disposition of mind. It is a vital, active 
principle, possesses and animates the whole man, in- 
spires all his thoughts, breathes in all his words, 
lives in all his actions. It comprehends more than 
we can well express in one word, and therefore we 
are obliged to make use of several—love, charity, 
gentleness, kindness, goodness of nature, sweetness 
of temper, benevolence, and beneficence to the whole 
creation.— Newton. 


Works or Peace.—“ They shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.”” Micah io, 3. 

“T have been laboring,’ says the Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
in a speech at the anniversary of the Naval and Mil- 
itary Bible Society, ‘‘among a people who once de- 
lighted in war, but since Christianity has prevailed 
there war has ceased altogether; and they are aston- 
ished how they ever engaged in all those deeds of 
savage cruelty, which, according to their usual prac- 
tice, threatened the extermination of their race; but 
now the Prince of Peace reigns there. I have scen 





the musket-barrel taken from the stock and carried 
to the anvil, and beaten into a spade or a hoe, though 
not into a plowshare, for the plow does not yet turn 


up their fruitful soil; and the warrior who has used 
it in battle now employs it in cultivating the land. 
They have even gone further in illustration of this 
beautiful description of the prophet, for they have 
devoted the implements of war to the service of the 
sanctuary! The last Sabbath I was there I went 
into one of their chapels and ministered to a large 
congregation of about fifteen hundred persons. A 
rude sort of pulpit was erected, and stairs led up to 
it, the railings of which, smooth and polished, were 
literally composed of the handles of warriors’ spears, 
who had thus transferred their weapons with them- 
selves to a nobler and better purpose—the service of 
the sanctuary of God!” 


RESTORATION OF ILL-GoTTEN Prorerty.— Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goode I give to the poor, and if I 
have taken any thing from any man by false accusation, 1 
restore him fourfold.” Luke xix, 8. 

One of the Moorish kings of Spain wished to build 
a pavilion on a field near his garden, and offered to 
purchase it of the woman to whom it belonged, but 
she would not consent to part with the inheritance of 
her fathers. The field, however, was seized, and the 
building was erected. The poor woman complained 
to a cadi, who promised to do all in his power to 
serve her. One day, while the king was in the field, 
the cadi came with an empty sack and asked permis- 
sion to fill it with the earth on which he was treading. 
He obtained leave, and when the sack was filled, he 
requested the king to complete his kindness by as- 
sisting him to load his ass with it. The monarch 
laughed and tried to lift it, but soon let it fall, com- 
plaining of its enormous weight. ‘It is, however,” 
said the cadi, “‘ only a small part of the ground which 
thou hast wrested from one of thy subjects; how then 
wilt thou bear the weight of the whole field when 
thou shalt appear before the great Judge laden with 
this iniquity?” The king thanked him for his re- 
proof, and not only restored the field to its owner, 
but gave her the building which he had erected, and 
all the wealth which it contained. 


Conviction or Conscrence.—“ And they which heard 
it, being convicted by their own conscience, went out one 
by one.” John viii, 9. 

A few years ago a man traveling in Ireland, being 
benighted, opened a cabin door and requested per- 
mission to lodge there, which was granted. The poor 
man who inhabited the house was, according to his 
usual custom, reading a chapter of the Bible to his 
family. When the stranger was seated he resumed 
his reading, and having prayed the family retired to 
rest. In the morning the same thing again took 
place, which seemed to excite the attention of the 
stranger. On rising from their knees the stranger 
thanked his kind host for his hospitality, and in- 
formed him that he had traveled into that part of the 
country in order to attend a fair, for the wicked pur- 
pose of passing bad money; that he brought with 
him base coin to the amount of four pounds; that 
this was the first time he had taken up such a prac- 
tice, but that what he had heard in the cabin had 
made such an impression on his mind that he had re- 
solved it should be the last. He then took out of his 
pocket a small bag containing the counterfeits and 
threw it into the fire. 
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Wotes and Queries. 


THe Harpe or Xo.vs.—olus, the ancient god 
of the winds, was fabled to have his habitation on 
the Lipari Islands, between Italy and Sicily. From 
him is named the harp whose sounds are called forth 
by the appulse of the air on the strings. It is pos- 
sible that an instrument of this kind was known in 
ancient times, for the Talmudists say that the kinnor 
or harp of David sounded of itself when the north 
wind fell upon it. But the merit of the invention, 
in the form it now takes, is due altogether to modern 
times. 

The sound is peculiar: the wild and weird-like 
melody, the gradual advance and retiring of the 
aerial tones, can be fitly described only by the instru- 
ment itself. When the breeze which vibrates the 
strings of the harp freshens, the sounds swell on the 
ear till they almost scream through the house; then, 
as the breeze lulls, the notes recede in the distance, 
becoming more and more delicate and tender till 
they can be only faintly distinguished as they die 
away like the plaintive wailing of a spirit. Thom- 
son in the “Castle of Indolence” gives a beautiful 
account of the music of the Xolian harp: 


“ Each sound it gives, to languishment inclined, 
Lulls the weak bosom and induces ease; 
Aerial music in the warbling wind 
At distance rising oft, by small degrees 
Nearer and nearer comes, till o’er the trees 
It hangs and breathes such soul-dissolving airs, 
As oft, alas! with soft perdition, please. 
Entangled deep in its enchanting airs, 

The listening heart forgets all duties and all cares, 


A certain music never known before 

Here lulls the pensive, melancholy mind, 

Full easily obtained. Behooves no more, 

But sidelong to the gently-waving wind 

To lay the well-tuned instrument reclined. 

From which, with airy, flying fingers light, 

Beyond each mortal touch the most refined, 

The god of winds draws sounds of deep delight, 
Whence, with just cause, the harp of Xolus it hight, 


Ah, me! what hand can touch the harp so fine! 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 
Then let them down again into the soul! 
Now rising love they fan, now pleasing dole 
They breathe, in tender musings, in the heart; 
And now a graver, sacred strain they 've stole 
As when seraphic hands a hymn impart— 
Wild warbling nature all above the reach of art.” 
Canto I, stanzas 39-41. 


No one who has ever heard this wild music of 
nature will think the above description overdrawn. 
Yet it is probable that not fifty of the readers of the 
Repository can speak from personal knowledge of 
the matter. It is surprising that so simple a means 
of pleasure should not be more frequently found in 
our houses. The instrument is easily constructed, 
and, once made, needs no attention to elicit its hid- 
den harmonies; the winds become our musicians, and 

Vou. XIX.—40 





serve us unpaid and untiring. The following direc- 
tions will enable any one to construct an olian 
harp, such as will produce the most perfect effects: 
Make a box of common pine boards as thin as pos- 
sible, six inches broad, four deep, and of the same 
length as the width of the window in which it is to 
be placed. The top of the box is the sounding- 
board, at the ends of which glue two pieces of beech- 
wood an inch square to hold the pegs, about seven in 
number. Two inches from the end glue on top of 
the board two pieces of oak or other hard wood half 
an inch high and a quarter of an inch thick, to serve 
as “bridges” for the strings of the harp. String 
the instrument with small catgut, saddler’s silk, etc., 
fixing one end permanently to the pegs and twisting 
the other around the opposite peg, then tune in 
unison, though not very tightly. Holes may be cut 
in the sounding board of any shape about half its 
diameter. A better draft of air is obtained by plac- 
ing about three inches above the sounding-board 
another board parallel to it, and supported by small 
uprights, which may be glued to the ends of the box 
or not as convenient. On this upper board the 
window sash should rest. Expose the instrument 
to the wind, and, if necessary, open an opposite 
window or door to increase the current of air. 
W’s. 

Pattnprome Verses.—These are sentences in which 
the letters that compose the words can be taken in 
reverse order and still make the same sense. Thus 
the sentence ‘name no one man ”’ can be read back- 
ward with the same result. The following senten- 
ces are said to be actual epitaphs—certainly of not 
the usual laudatory sort: : 


«“ Lewd I did live, & evil did I dwell.” 
“* Lived a devil.” 


The following lines are more remarkable for the toil- 
some ingenuity with which they are composed than 
for the sense: 


“ Signa te, signa temere me tangis et angis.” 
“Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor.” 


On the old Christian baptisteries of the first centuries 
there was an inscription which read the same back- 
ward and forward: 


“Nidor dvomauare pew pccvey oar.” 


It is an admonition to the reader to cleanse himself 
from evil deeds, not less than to use the outward 
ceremony of baptism: ‘‘ Wash away your transgres- 
sions not in appearance only.” * 


BotanicaL Specimens.—J. E. L.’s mode of pre- 
serving botanical specimens by simply pressing them 
in a large book will answer for light plants, but 
plants containing much juice would mildew if not 
treated more carefully. A more reliable mode is to 
spread a specimen carefully upon a large sheet of 
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spongy, unglazed paper, put from three to six sheets 
of paper between the specimens, then place a heavy 
weight on a board upon the top of the whole. In 
twenty-four hours or less the specimens should be 
removed from these papers and placed in fresh and 
dry ones, and three or four such changes may be 
required before the plants become so dry that they 
will not mildew. Succulent plants may be steeped 
in proof spirits forty-eight hours, then pressed tight- 
ly between several layers of soft paper, and changed 
and pressed at intervals of three or four hours till 
dry. W. H.C. 


SoLvution oF MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM IN JuLY Nuw- 
BER.—As none of our mathematical correspondents 
have sent any solution of the problem in the July 
number, we print here a neat solution of the ques- 
tion proposed in the number previous. 

The equation to be solved is, 

x4—2x3-x—132, 
which, by transposing the second member, may be 
put under the form, 
x4—2x3+-x--132—0. 
By factoring, the equation becomes 
(x—4) (x3-+4-2x2-+-8x+-33)—0, 
which can be satisfied only making one of its factors 
equal to 0. Let us make the first factor equal to 
0, and we get x—4, and this we may take as the first 
value of x. Make now the second factor equal to 0, 
thus: x3--2x?-+-3x+-33—0. 
Resolve this equation into factors and we get 
(x+-3) (x*—x-+11)=0. 

Make the first factor equal to 0 as before, and we 
have x+-3—0, or, x= —3, which is the second value 
of x. 

Take x*—x-++-11—0 and extract the root, we get the 
third and fourth values of x as follows: 


zt 
irae 
any of which values of x will satisfy the conditions 
of the problem. G. P. 


TAKING THE RaG orr tHE Busu.—A correspondent 
in the August number asks the origin of this popular 
proverb. It is, perhaps, another form of the prov- 
erb taking down one’s colors, in which “rag” is used 
for flag, and ‘‘ bush”’ as a contemptuous or ludicrous 
appellation for pole or staff. The victor, of course, 
bears off the standard of his conquered opponent, 
and so pulls down his colors, or “takes his rag off 
the bush.” A curious illustration of this proverb 
may be found in the travels of Morier through 
Persia. ‘‘At a short distance near the roadside,” 
says he, ‘we saw the burial-place of a Persian 
saint, inclosed by very rude walls. Close to it grew 
a small bush, upon the branches of which were tied 
a variety of rags and remnants of garments. The 
Persians conceive that these rags, from their vicinity 
to the saint, acquire peculiar preservative virtues 
against sickness, and, substituting others, they take 
bits away, and, tying them about their persons, use 
them as talismans.’”’ He who has thus taken his 
rag from the bush is either the worker of a miracle 
or is in a fair way to work one on himself, and so 
may be said to be superior to common mortals, 





and entitled to bear the colors of a victor. In like 
manner he who has told the most marvelous tale, 
wrought the grandest work, performed the most diffi- 
cult achievement, proven his prowess over inferior 
men, and outstripped all his rivals, is surely worthy 
of distinction, and may be allowed to “‘ take the rag 
off the bush.” S. W. W. 


GetTinG Into a Scrape.—The origin of this saying 
may have been, first, a tumble in the mire; by such 
& process many of us in childhood have both literally 
and figuratively ‘‘ got into a scrape.” Or, secondly, 
the expression may have arisen from the use of the 
razor, where to be shaved was regarded as an indig- 
nity, or practiced as a token of deep humiliation. 
D’Arvieux mentions an Arab, who, having received a 
wound in his jaw, chose rather to hazard his life 
than allow the surgeon to take off his beard. When 
Hanun had shaved off half the beards of David’s 
servants, ‘‘David sent to meet them, because they 
were greatly ashamed; and the king said, Tarry at 
Jericho till your beards be grown, and then return.” 
2 Sam. x, 4, 5. The expedient of shaving off the 
other half seems not to have been thought on, though 
that would naturally have been resorted to had not 
the indignity of being rendered beardless appeared 
intolerable. Under this figure the desolation of a 
country is threatened. ‘In the same day shall the 
Lord shave with a razor that is hired, by them 
beyond the river, even by the king of Assyria, the 
head, and the hair of the feet, and it shall consume 
the beard.” Isaiah vii, 20. Again, as a token of 
grief and humiliation: ‘Then Job arose and rent 
his mantle, and shaved his beard,’ ete. ‘There 
came fourscore men, having their heads shaven, and 
their clothes rent, and having cut themselves,” ete. 
Jer. xli, 5. Or, thirdly, the allusion may be to the 
consequence of becoming infected with some loath- 
some cutaneous disease. ‘So Satan smote Job with 
sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown. 
And he took him a potsherd to scrape himself withal.’’ 
Job ii, 7, 8. 


THEOLOGICAL QuEsTIoNs.—Our readers interested 
in metaphysical questions are invited to discuss the 
following which an esteemed correspondent sends us: 


1. Will human sympathy exist in heaven? 

2. Will the state of the glorified in heaven obliter- 
ate human sympathy in the saved toward those who 
may be saved and toward those who may be lost? 

3. Will the saved in heaven experience peculiarly 
pleasurable emotions in the society of those who 
were their redatives and near friends on the earth? 

WwW. J. 


Mriyor Qurrizs.—l. What is the meaning of the 
last line of the following couplet? 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 


T he eternal years of God are hers.”’ 
Ww. &.. 6. 


2. Mathematics teach that —4 multiplied by —4 
produces 4-16. As the two given factors are imagin- 
ary, is not the product also? If so, how does its sign 
become established? If not so, how can the multi- 
plication of two imaginary quantities produce a real 
one? W. T. C. 
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Ghildren’s Department, 


THE CRIMINAL’S CHILDREN. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Sxven years had passed. It was a bright morning 
amid the heats of July, and Miss Betsey Drake was 
churning butter in her wide old kitchen, where the 
sunbeams fluttered in through the hop vines which 
shaded the windows and scattered themselves on the 
snowy floor like heaps of golden blossoms. 

‘¢T declare,”’ muttered Miss Drake to herself as she 
vigorously turned the churn-handle and glanced at 
the old-fashioned clock, whose top touched the ceil- 
ing in the corner, “it does seem as if a witch was at 
the bottom o’ this butter that it’s so long comin’. 
Here I ’ve got to get them eggs and that yarn ready 
for farmer Camp to take to market, and he ’Il be 
along in less than half an hour,’’ and she plied the 
churn-handle so emphatically that great drops of 
perspiration arose and stood on her forehead. 

And while Miss Drake sat there hard at work, a 
shadow fell over the kitchen threshold, and Janet 
Mathews entered the room. 

You would in no wise have recognized her, for the 
girl had just crossed her sixteenth birthday, and 
these seven years had been doing a great work for 
her. 

She is small and slender still, but the old sallow, 
frightened look has gone out of her face, the features 
have settled down into an expression of sweet peace, 
which tells at once that the heart beneath is full of 
the springs of youth, and hope, and gladness. There 
are smiles in the large, deep-brown eyes, and they lie 
about the folded lips as the light of the day lies on 
the earth just after the sun has dropped behind the 
hills. 

“*Come, Janet, what you been up to for the last 
hour—wastin’ your time over some book I s’pose?”’ 
If Miss Drake’s words are a reproof, there is some- 
thing in her tones which takes away all the sharpness. 

“Not this time, aunt Betsey,’ is the cheerful re- 
joinder. ‘Just see what I found on the vines back 
of the barn,” and she holds out a large blue bowl, 
piled to the brim with most delicious red and yellow 
raspberries. 

“Well, now, that does beat me all hollow. I ’d 
no idea them berries had got ahead like that. I 
shall have to go into the jam next week,” and the 
revolutions of the churn-handle relaxed for a mo- 
ment as the old maid examined the newly-ripened 
fruit. 

“‘Now put ’em away, Janet, and count out that 
basket of eggs this minit. 

“There goes the back gate I do believe, and I shall 
go off if it ’s farmer Camp.” 

But as the girl hurried off to the pantry, Miss 
Drake concluded that she must have been mistaken 
about the gate’s opening, as she heard the sound of 





no footsteps. But if she had looked out of the back 
window at that moment she might have seen a young 
man carefully shut down the latch of the wicket and 
take the small grass path which led round to the 
back of the house. 

He was of middling size and slender, with a fine, 
open, though sunburnt countenance; and though 
there was nothing in his linen clothes and straw hat 
which indicated it, you knew at the first glance that 
he had been a sailor. 

‘Can you tell me, ma’am, if a Miss Betsey Drake 
lives near here?” 

The woman gave a little shriek of surprise, the 
tones fell so suddenly on her ear, and Janet, who 
was in the pantry, stopped counting the eggs which 
she was placing in the straw and listened intently. 

“Yes, sir, that ’s my name,” answered Miss Drake, 
letting her churn-handle fall and surveying the 
stranger with much curiosity. 

The sun-browned face brightened with eager sur- 
prise. ‘I had no idea I should get to port so soon!” 
he exclaimed more to himself than his hearer; then 
he advanced farther into the room and asked, “Can 
you tell me any thing about a little girl called Janet 
Mathews, who has been, I am told, a long time under 
your care?” ' 

And at these words Janet sprang up and stood in 
the pantry door, staring at the youth, her face full of 
wonder and a kind of indefinite alarm. 

The youth turned quickly and searched her face 
and figure with a long, greedy look, made up of many 
feelings, till the cheeks of Janet Mathews burned be- 
twixt agitation and embarrassment. 

“T don’t think it can be,” muttered the young 
man, apparently forgetful of his audience; ‘she 
could n’t have altered like that,” and he turned to 
Miss Drake. 

** Who is it? what is it you ’re after, young man?”’ 
asked the puzzled woman. 

“T’m after my little sister, Janet Mathews, ma’am, 
who they told me was dead years ago, and who, I 
learned last night, was alive and with you, and I ’ve 
come here to find out the truth.” His voice wavered 
like a sobbing child’s through the first words, but it 
was strong and steady at the last. 

A quick change flashed over Janet’s face. She 
darted one long, wild glance at the speaker, then she 
bounded forward with a shriek. ‘0, Willie! my 
brother Willie!”’ and her arms were about his neck, 
and she was sobbing on his shoulder. 

‘Janet, my little sister, Janet!’? It was all he 
said, but he folded her right up to his heart, and her 
cheek was wet with tears which were not altogether 
his own. 

“Well, now, I am taken down—do n’t give way 
so, Janet,” for wild, quick sobs heaved the girl’s 
frame like branches in a storm, but here Miss Drake 
fairly gave out. She put up her apron to her eyes 
and cried too! 
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Farmer Camp went to market that morning without 
the eggs and the yarn; but it was the happiest day 
which has ever lifted itself over the old yellow home- 
stead of Miss Betsey Drake. 

The brother and the sister passed most of it to- 
gether in the old sitting-room on the chintz-covered 
lounge, Janct’s head lying on her brother’s shoulder 
and her fingers fluttering through his hair, only every 
few minutes she would lift up her face and look at 
him through eyes blurred with glad tears and mur- 
mur, ‘‘O, Willie, darling, it seems so good to have 
you back here again!” 

Each had believed the other dead, for the vessel in 
which William Mathews first sailed had been wrecked 
and more than half of the crew lost, and his name 
had been reported among these not long after Janet 
had taken up her abode with Miss Drake; and the 
second year of his absence William had met with an 
old school acquaintance who had heard a report of 
Janet’s death, and communicated it to her brother. 

William Mathews had had a stormy life, but the lat- 
ter years had been brighter than the first, and at last 
a desire to see his home, especially his mother’s and 
Janet’s grave, had taken possession of him, and he 
had returned to Woodside, and discovered late the 
night before that the sister he mourned as dead was 
living with an old maid on the old turnpike road, 
and after a night filled with the excitement occa- 
sioned by the sudden news, he had started at dawn 
for Miss Drake’s. 

And Janet, too, had her story to tell of happy and 
quiet years under the roof of the old maid, who, de- 
spite her sharp tones and harsh manner, had been 
kind as a mother to the little orphan girl—how she 
had recited lessons to the minister because she never 
could be induced to attend school, for the old memo- 
ries, and—here Janet’s voice faltered, and she stole 
her hand into her brother’s palm. 

‘You knew about him, Willie?” 

“Only that he died in about a year after ’”’— 

‘* Yes, it was very sudden; he sent his love to you 
and me, and bade us take warning by his fate. I 
hope that he repented, Willie, and that God forgave 
him.” 

“I hope so, Janet; but you can never guess what 
terrible scenes and temptations I have passed through, 
and it was only the memory of mother’s last prayer, 
and the thought of you, which kept me from being— 
God only knows what.” 

Miss Betsey Drake’s heart—that heart which had 
been during all these years growing softer and better 
under the daily influence of kindness and care for 
the little orphan girl—was drawn at once toward the 
young sailor, and his gratitude to the old maid 
searcely knew any bounds; and the woman came at 
last to learn that lesson which is the deepest, and 
grandest, and holiest in life, and without which it is 
all a pitiable mistake and failure, that doing good 
unto and loving others is the greatest happiness 
which the world can offer us. 

‘It’s too bad, Janet, that I did n’t know I should 
find my little sister when I came home,” said the 
sailor, as he watched Miss Drake and the girl while 
they examined a box of rare and curious shells which 
he had brought from sea. ‘I could have got lots of 





beautiful and wonderful things for you and aunt 
Betsey, but I did n’t s’pose there was any body to 
bring them to.” 

“Well, you brought yourself, Willie,” answers Ja- 
net, glancing up at him, her eyes full of tender pride, 
‘‘and that’s worth all the presents in the world, 
is n’t it, aunt Betsey?” 

“T expect it is, in your eyes, any how.” 

‘‘ Well, Janet, the next time I go to sea Ill make 
up for this, and come home loaded with pretty 
things.” 

A sudden fear blurs out the brightness of her face. 
0, Willie, you ’ll never go off to sea—you ’ll never 
leave me again!” 

‘‘What, not long enough to bring you home heaps 
of handsome presents, Janet?” 

‘*No, no,” with a deprecating uplift of her hands, 
“‘I’d rather never see one in the world than have 
you gone away from me, and be haunted by the ter- 
rible fear that you were drowned.” 

‘Well, then, do n’t trouble yourself any more, 
little sister, I was only trying you a bit. The truth 
is, I’ve got tired of the sea; and I’d made up my 
mind to buy a few acres of land with my five hun- 
dred dollars and turn farmer.” 

‘*S’pose you try it here, young man,” interposed 
Miss Drake. ‘I’m gettin’ old, and I want some 
body to attend to the men and oversee the work, as a 
woman never can, let her try her best.’’ 

*‘ Well, then, I guess I'll apprentice myself out to 
you. ’T would take me more than a year to get the 
whole hang of the business, and then I can take all 
the charge.” 

‘That ’s jest the arrangement that would suit me 
best.” . 

So it was all settled without farther deliberation, 
and Janet clapped her hands for joy. 

Twenty years had passed: Miss Betsey Drake slept 
amidst her father and her brothers, and the old yel- 
low homestead had disappeared, and on its ancient 
site stood an ample farm-house, with wide porches, 
and green window-blinds, and herein dwelt farmer 
Mathews and his family, a man honored and esteemed 
throughout the village of Woodside. 

A quiet, steady prosperity had followed all his 
labors, and a wife, who was indeed “‘a gift of the 
Lord,” and half a dozen children, made the heart of 
the man joyful under his home-roof. 

Janet, a gentle, sweet-faced matron, the wife of 
the miller of Woodside, lived near them, with her 
fair-haired boy and girl; and in all things God had 
blessed the homes and the hearts of the criminal’s 
children. 

It was nearly one o’clock at night when farmer 
Mathews drew up softly into the back yard of his 
home, so that the sound of the wheels should not 
disturb any of his slumbering family, for he had been 
to a neighboring village to attend a town meeting, 
and concluded to return that night, as some business 
demanded his attention the next day. 

It was a still, summer night, gloriously adorned 
with stars and erowned with moonlight, and the light 
fell full upon the face and figure of farmer Mathews 
as he sprang from his carriage. He was a tall, portly 
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man, in the prime of his years, with a few gray hairs 
scattered among his thick black locks. 

The man stopped suddenly as he was reining up 
his horse, for it seemed to him that a dark shadow 
fell upon the grass under his sitting-room window—a 
stealthily-creeping shadow, and that it wound slowly 
along the side of the house. 

Then it flashed suddenly across the farmer’s mind, 
that he had received five hundred dollars the week 
previous, to expend in some improvements in the 
academy, as he was one of the trustees of the school. 
This money he had deposited in a drawer in the east 
roum, and he remembered now that it had been con- 
signed to him in the presence of nearly half the 
school. 

William Mathews was a man prompt to decide and 
to act. He flung down his reins hastily and moved 
quietly in the direction of the slow-moving shadow, 
keeping under the trees so as to avoid detection. He 
crept noiselessly up to the house and—it was a short, 
sharp struggle, but farmer Mathews was much the 
stronger of the two, and in less than half a minute 
he had thrown his opponent to the ground and wrest- 
ed from his grasp the roll of bank notes which be- 
longed to the academy. 


“Now stand up and let me see who you are that | 


dare steal into a man’s house at midnight on such er- 





rands as this!’’ exclaimed the farmer, as he laid his | 


heavy hand on the culprit’s shoulder, for the latter 
had cowered down and buried his face in his hands. 

He dropped down at Mr. Mathews’s feet: ‘‘O have 
pity upon me! Sir, don’t tell my father and mother. 
It will kill them!’’ and as the moonlight fell full 
upon his white, pleading face, farmer Mathews recog- 
nized the thief. 

“Allan Davis! Is it possible!”’ 

He was a youth only seventeen years old, the hope 
and pride of his father and mother, whose family was 
the most influential at Woodside. 

But Allan had been petted and indalged from his 
youth, and of late he had fallen into evil ways among 
dissipated companions. He had become involved in 
debt, and they had threatened to reveal his whole 
conduct to his parents if he did not at once refund the 
money which he had borrowed, and so driven at last 
to desperation a terrible temptation had entered the 
boy’s soul in the hour in which he saw farmer Math- 
ews receive the money from the school officers; and 
this temptation had haunted him by night and by 
day, till heavy sobs choked the boy’s utterance. “0, 
Mr. Mathews, you won’t send me to prison? It will 
kill my father and mother,” and he clung to the 
farmer’s arm. 

There was a brief pause. 





“Allan, I will have | 


mercy upon you, as I would have God have mercy | 


upon my boys, if, as he forbid, they should ever come 
to this!’’ answered farmer Mathews, and then he laid 
his heavy hand on the boy’s shoulder, and said in 
that stern voice of his, which few could ever think 
of resisting, ‘‘You must go home with me to your 
father now, Allan.’”’ 

Lawyer Davis entered his parlor with a look of 
mingled alarm and astonishment, for he had just 
been summoned from his bed. 

“What does all this mean?” he exclaimed, glanc- 





ing from the farmer to his son, who had fallen pale 
and speechless into a chair. 

Farmer Mathews told the story in his strong, steady 
voice briefly and clearly, while the boy bowed his 
haggard face on his hands and groaned. 

Lawyer Davis passed his shaking hands over his 
eyes several times to assure himself that he had not 
been dreaming; but every feature was struck white 
as the marble mantle against which the proud man 
leaned. 

““O, Mr. Mathews, you will not expose my boy! 
You will not pursue him with the law! Remember 
that you too are a father!’’ pleaded the white lips of 
the lawyer. 

“I did remember it, sir; and it was this thought 
which made me pitiful. You need not fear; your 
son’s crime shall never be known, not even to my 
own family.” 

The lawyer sprang forward and grasped and wrung 
the farmer’s hands. ‘What a debt of gratitude are 
you laying me under! With what words or acts shall 
I reward your generosity?” 

‘«T want neither, sir,’”’ was the quiet answer. ‘‘ But 
it may not have entirely escaped your mind, that in 
an hour of severer temptation, the father of the man 
who stands before you fell also, and was sent to 
prison and ended his life there, for a sum smaller 
than that which your boy took from me to-night.” 

“‘T remember it; but the son has more than atoned 


| for the errors of his father.’’ 


“But you will not forget that there was a time 
when that son and his little sister were cast out from 
among you because of their father’s crime, and that 
you, lawyer Davis, was the boy who heaped the most 
scorn and contempt on both their young heads.” 

“<T deserved all this,’’ answered the lawyer, bowing 
his head. ‘0, sir, you have had a noble revenge!” 

“It is all I shall ever take; but you will remember 
the lesson which this hour has taught you, te show 
mercy unto others as you may some time need to have 
it shown to you.” 

‘IT will remember, Mr. Mathews,’’ answered the 
grateful father, and there were still tears in the proud 
man’s eyes. 

There was a new reverent joy on the face of farmer 
Mathews as he opened the large front gate of the 
lawyer’s home a few minutes later—the joy of a 
heart filled with gratitude to God for the great and 
good deed he had given him to do. 

The midnight stars still inserted the sky with their 
golden embroidery, but looking off to the east the 
man saw that the early dawn was lifting its pearly 
goblet out of the darkness, and he knew that the 
earth would soon take up her song of rejoicing be- 
cause that another day had been born! 

And farmer Mathews stood still and uncovered his 
head and blessed God that out of the darkness and 
misery of his boyhood had been born a day beautiful 
with hope, and consecrated with faith and love, and 
holy with true deeds and good purposes—a day which 
one day he could lift up to God saying, “‘ Behold! 
this is the life that thou gavest me!” and then put- 
ting on his hat he walked homeward, just as the 
sweet songs of the birds were waking up in the for- 
est-trees. 


” 
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Stems, Riterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN VERMONT.—The Congrega- 
tional Church in Vermont, in its latest statistics, re- 
ports one hundred and ninety-two Churches, with 
sixty-seven pastors and eighty-seven stated supplies. 
The total membership is 17,677. Of these, 1,317 
have been received on profession during the year, 
and 473 by letter, making a net gain of 1,075. Two 
hundred and forty-eight have died; 53 have been ex- 
cluded; 606 adults and 303 infants have been bap- 
tized; 13,813 have been enrolled in the Sabbath 
schools, and the Churches have had an average hear- 
ing of 23,159. The admissions by profession and 
the net gain in membership are larger, by more than 
500, than for any other year in the last twenty—every 
association reporting a gain. The quickening of per- 
sonal piety in the members has prompted to more 
general consecration to God of the children of the 
Church—the number of infant baptisms the past year 
outnumbering by nearly one hundred those of any 
other year since this subject became a matter of rec- 
ord. The average attendance on public worship 
during the year has increased one thousand the last 
year. 


Procress or Ecypt.—The land of the Pharaohs, 
the cradle of the arts and the mother of civilization, 
after centuries of oppression and misrule, begins to 
feel the quickening spirit of the present age. The 
census of Egypt, recently taken by order of the Vice- 
roy, shows. the following result: The population, 
which in 1798 was 2,500,000, amounted in 1817 to 
3,700,000, in 1847 to 4,250,000, and is now 5,125,000. 
The population of Alexandria, which in 1798 amount- 
ed in number to 80,000, in 1817 had increased to 230,- 
000, and is now nearly 400,000. Truly Scripture 
prophecy is fulfilling in this our day, and Egypt has 
even now become a highway for the nations, 


Rerormep Dutca Cuurcn.—The number of minis- 
ters in this venerable Church is 409, of members, 
50,304, of whom 5,165 have been received during the 
past year on confession, and 1,744 on certificate. 
The baptisms for the year have been 978 adults and 
3,844 infants. The number of pupils in the Sunday 
schools is 40,905, and the amount contributed to be- 
novolent objects, $125,268. 


British WESLEYAN Cuarets.—The Chapel com- 
mittee of the Wesleyan Methodist connection report 
the following “erections or enlargements” during 
the past year; namely, chapels, 115; organs, 25; 
schools, 21. Expenditures on the above, $367,245, 
During the year $715,590 have been actually raised 
for the chapel fund—the large surplus having been 
appropriated to the liquidation of the debt of that 
department. The British Government contributed 
$40,000 to aid in the erection of the Wesleyan day 
schools. 

For the coming year the following applications have 
already been granted; namely, new chapels, 72; en- 





largements, 49; organs, 22; schools, 33. The esti- 


mated cost is $420,685. 


Resutts or Missionary Errort.—It is scarcely 
more than half a century since the commencement of 
the modern missionary effort. Now there are in the 
world about two thousand missionaries, seven thou- 
sand, five hundred assistants, four thousand churches, 
two hundred and fifty thousand converts, three thou- 
sand missionary schools, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand children and adults belonging to them, two hun- 
dred dialects into which the Bible is translated, and 
thirty-two millions of Bibles scattered over the earth 
in languages spoken by six hundred millions of 
people. 

CaTHOLicisM IN ALGIEns.—A letter from a Protest- 
ant missionary in Algeria gives the following interest- 
ing particulars of the state of religion in that coun- 
try: Besides 2,470,000 of mixed African races and 
Jews, there are throughout Algeria 170,000 Europe- 
ans; namely, French, Germans, Spaniards, Italians, 
and Maltese. This nomenclature would lead one to 
suppose that Algeria was a Roman Catholic country, 
and the presence of so many Romish churches and 
priests corroborate this supposition. Yet I think 
there is no exaggeration when I affirm that in spite 
of that conglomeration of nationalities which bear 
the stamp of Rome, and in spite of the swarms of 
priests and monks who, like a devouring insect, plague 
the land, Rome has, perhaps, less sympathy here 
than in the least Romish countries. It is not of rare 
occurrence that a Papist—at least a so-called all his 
life—when on his death-bed, leaves to his surviving 
friends the order of being buried by a Protestant 
pastor, or, in case of absence, by a policeman rather 
than by a priest! But it is not sympathy that Rome 
is much anxious for, just as faith is not the principal 
ingredient of her Church’s creed. She is therefore 
content to open her religious establishments for the 
refuse of the fair sex of Europe and the garrison, to 
have herein their mutual rendezvous, provided, how- 
ever, the former listen to the masses, and the reve- 
nue of which be sufficient to provide for the sacerdo- 
tal vestments, the decorations of the altar, as also 
to defray, in some measure, the expenditure of her 
propaganda, 

The Romish Church has thus been propagating her 
errors, in the French portion of north Africa, for the 
last thirty years, without winning one individual of 
the African races. One initiated in the worship of 
the mosque will not be startled at this statement. 
The follower of the Koran considers the ceremonies 
of the Romish Church idolatry, and the adoration of 
saints polytheism. ‘The last words stated to have 
been uttered by Abd-el-Kader before his capture, 
were: ‘‘ My children, beware of the worship of a wo- 
man, and of becoming slaves of women.” 


Reuicious AWAKENING IN IRELAND.—Ireland has 
this year been visited by a remarkable revival of 
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religion, which still progresses with unabated inter- 
est. The northern portion of the island has enjoyed 
the most gracious outpouring of the divine Spirit: 
hundreds have been awakened and converted, the 
life of the Churches has become more vigorous, back- 
sliders have been reclaimed, and the work still goes 
on. A phenomenon, similar to the manifestations 
accompanying what is known as the “ great revival”’ 
in this country over fifty years ago, attends these re- 
ligious exercises. Some are so deeply convicted as 
to be ineapable of motion. They fall suddenly and 
seem to be lost to all outward observances, and to 
every thing around them: many continuing quite in- 
sensible, others in paroxysms of excitement, which 
continue sometimes for many hours. Some are 
stricken down at their own homes, apart from any 
exciting influences. These sudden seizures are not 
confined to any particular people, Church, or place. 
Strong men have been known to be suddenly over- 
come on the streets, in the highways, or in the fields. 
Roman Catholics do not escape. Many are convicted 
and converted even under the eye of the priests. 
And this work of grace is thorough, and the new 
converts go forth with zeal to bring others to share 
in the same blessing with themselves. 


Decay or Iron By Rust.—As an instance of the 
rapid destruction which iron sustains, it is stated 
that there are 7,734,000 projectiles in the French ar- 
senals, valued at five million dollars. It has been 
found that a pile of cannon-balls in open air, coated 
with the usual paint, became entirely useless in twenty 
years; the remaining metal valued at two millions of 
dollars gives a destruction of sixty per cent. by rust 
in twenty years. The discovery, however, of gal- 
vanizing iron, so as to render it less destructible, is 
one of the greatest importance. It is based upon 
the fact that metals having an unequal affinity for ox- 
ygen, being brought into contact, produce an elec- 
trical current, which passes from that having the 
most affinity for oxygen to that having the least. 
Thus, if zine is applied to iron, the iron will never 
corrode as long as the zinc remains. Iron thus gal- 
vanized with zine is applied to every possible pur- 
pose. It is corrugated for roofing and gutters, and 
affords the most durable and fire-proof covering for 
all classes of buildings, at a cost of one-third that 
of slate. Forall ship iron works, spikes, nails, butts, 
and, in short, every purpose to which iron is applied, 
it is improved and eeonomized by means of this 
process. 


ConSTRUCTICN OF Firg-PRooF Buitpings.—Professor 
Fairbairn has laid down the following principles to 
be observed in the construction of fire-proof build- 
ings: First, the whole of the buildings to be com- 
posed of incombustible materials, such as iron, stone, 
or brick; second, that every opening or crevice com- 
municating with the external atmosphere be kept 
closed; third, an isolated stone or iron staircase to 
be attached to every story, and to be furnished with 
a line of water-pipes communicating with the mains 
in the street; fourth, the different warehouses to be 
divided by strong partition walls, and no more open- 
ings to be made than are absolutely necessary; fifth, 


a strength sufficient, not only to support a continuous 
dead pressure, bat also to resist the force of impact 
to which they are subject; lastly, that in order to 
prevent the columns from being melted, in case of 
conflagration, a current of cold air be introduced into 
the hollow of the columns from an arched tunnel 
under the floors. 


CHANGES IN THE Human Bopy.—Dr. Edward Smith 
has recently read papers before the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society, showing that the human body is 
subject to cyclical changes which are not sufficiently 
taken into account by medical practitioners and hos- 
pital attendants who commonly pursue an unvarying 
mode of treatment. As regards the respiratory phe- 
nomena, ho shows that they are not so energetic in 
summer as in winter; and that those and other changes 
have more to do with the progress of discase than 
the meteorological influences which are not unfre- 
quently said to be implicated. 


Tre REGENERATION oF Arrica.—Within our own 
day missions have been established along the western 
coast of Africa from the Senegal to the Gaboon, over 
one hundred Christian Churches organized, in which 
more. than fifteen thousand hopeful converts have 
been gathered. There are also connected with them 
nearly two hundred schools, where not less than six- 
teen thousand native youths are receiving a Christian 
education. More than twenty different dialects have 
been studied out and reduced to writing, in which the 
Bible and other religious books have been translated, 
and printed, and circulated among the people; and 
it is believed that some knowledge of Christian sal- 
vation has been brought within the reach of at least 
five millions of Africans who never before heard the 
Gospel sound. 

Other powerful elements are contributing to the 
elevation of Africa. Civilization has been received 
by the natives of the country with the greatest anx- 
iety, and thousands have adopted many of its modes, 
and entered into political institutions of considerable 
perfection. Bathurst alone possesses about forty 
vessels of its own—schooners of from ten to sixty 
tuns—built by native workmen, chiefly Joloffs. Li- 
beria has a large fleet engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, and the same thing may be said of Sierra 
Leone. An honorable commerce is assisting in the 
great work. Hundreds of vessels visit her seaports 
and traffic with her people, receiving, instead of hu- 
man beings, cargoes of palm oil, camwood, and the 
many other and more valuable products of tropical 
regions. The whole of the west coast, by being 
brought into frequent and stated communication by 
steam with England, is made to feel the pulsation of 
the Christian world. Settlements of civilized and 
Christianized colored men, proving the capability of 
the race, as a codrdinate branch of the human family, 
are peculiarly and materially accelerating the reno- 
vation of Africa. Among these stands most promi- 
nently the republic of Liberia—the greatest achieve- 
ment of the African race. To this republic every 
friend of Africa should feel strong attachment. 
| Every thing now seems to point to this country as the 
| theater of the next grand aggressive movement of 





that the iron columns, beams, and brick arches be of | Christian civilization. 
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BWiterary Hotices. 


Tae History or Metnopism. By Abel Stevens, 
LL. D. New York: Carlton & Porter. Vol. II. Pp. 
520. $1.—This magnificent work fully keeps alive 
the interest awakened by the first volume. It brings 
down the history of the Methodistic movement to the 
death of Wesley, covering a period pregnant with 
the grandest events in the development of the relig- 
ious movement begun by Wesley and his associates. 
One hardly knows which to admire most, the grand- 
eur of the theme or the fascination of the style. 
We trust Dr. Stevens will be spared to complete a 
work so auspiciously begun. But he already de- 
serves well of the Church and the world. If any 
of our readers have not yet indulged themselves in 
the luxury of these two volumes, we assure them 
that they know not the gratification yet in reserve 
for them. 


My Farner Brappock. By Rev. John Smith, A. M., 
M. D. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. 
137 pp.—This purports to be ‘The History of the 
Trials, Sufferings, Sacrifices, and Wrongs of this 
good man and his family in the Methodist Minis- 
try.”” It presents in a strong light some pernicious 
usages that have sprung up among us, and advocates 
sundry reforms in our ecclesiastical economy. But 
we would not wish our children to read such a book. 
We would not recommend it to any pure-minded, 
guileless Methodist. 
Did we not know that its author was a Methodist 
minister, we would suppose it was written by some 
deadly enemy to the Church, and that its touching 


12mo. 


A deadly virus lurks in it. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


and pleasant passages were only the*sugar-coating | 


of the poisonous pill. If reform in Church matters 
was the object sought, we beg to suggest that healthy 
reforms are not helped but rather hindered by such 
measures. 


Tue Frencn Revotvtion. By John S. C. Abbott. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey, 
Mallory & Co.—We thought we had read all we 
should ever care to read about the French Revolution 
of 1789. But here we have been beguiled into the 
reading of a large octavo of nearly 500 pages. The 
first few chapters give a graphic survey of the 
French nation from the earliest times, dwelling more 
particularly upon the causes operating during the 
long reigns of Louis XIV—seventy-two years—and 
of Louis XV—fifty-nine years—to prepare the way 
for those bloody scenes, the recital of which still 
shocks the moral sensibilities of the world. Whoever 
reads these pages will feel that the Revolution was 
not only a necessity, but was even desirable as a 
means of possible deliverance from evils that had 
become absolutely unbearable. Had not the element 
of a pure Christianity been excluded from that rev- 
olution, it had done wonders for France and the 
world. This volume is an indispensable introduction 
to the author’s Napoleon. It is gotten up in the 





same superb style, and illustrated with over one 
hundred engravings. The author has painted a gor- 
geous picture; we will not vouch that all its lines 
and shades are true to nature. It seems to us he 
makes more pure-minded and self-sacrificing patriots 
than the case calls for. 


Review or W. A. Smitn’s Lectures oN THE Put- 
LOSOPHY AND Practice oF Stavery. By J. H. Power. 
12mo. 369 pp. $1. Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe.— 
Among the agencies employed to demoralize the 
reason and conscience of the south on the subject 
of slavery, none has been more potent than the 
treatise of Dr. Smith. The author presented the 
appalling spectacle of a Christian minister assuming 
the abstract and practical rightfulness of the slave 
system. This he attempted to sustain on the author- 
ity of reason and revelation; and to that gloomy 
work bent all the energies of his intellect. In the 
work before us Dr. Power has exposed the fallacies 
and sophisms of Dr. Smith in a masterly manner. 
The trained blood-hound of the slave-hunter pursues 
not the track of the miserable fugitive more undevi- 
atingly than the reviewer the arguments of the 
great slavery propagandist. Their fallacies are thor- 
oughly exposed, and truth is made to stand out in a 
clear and strong light. The trouble is that this 
book wiil not be read where its convincing statement 
of fact and its invincible logic are most needed. 
What now can arrest the downward course of the 
south? Having sanctified the slave system, she 
hastes with fearful proclivity toward the reopening 
of the African slave-trade. Alas! upon what evil 
times we have fallen! 


Mackay’s Tour tn THE Unitep States. New York: 
Harper &: Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 
12mo. 413 pp.—The title of the above work, “ Life 
and Liberty in America,’’ is formidable and preten- 
But the reader fails to realize the promise it 
contains. ‘‘ Dr. Mackay” was simply a ‘surface 
observer,” and not a careful one at that. You 
could, consequently, expect of him little more than 
racy, well-teld gossip. This you have in the volume 
before us. He makes the broadest generalizations 
from the narrowest and most superficial observations. 
Of course these are of little worth. Such a man 
would be likely to see little to challenge his admira- 
tion in the institutions of our country or in the civil- 
ization of our people. Yet his book will pay for the 
labor of reading. It does us good to see ourselves 
as others see us, even though the sight should not be 
peculiarly flattering. Some of his notes are amus- 
ing; a few of them suggestive. 


tious. 


Lire oF JaBEz BuntinG, with notices of Cotempo- 
By Thomas Percival Bunting. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey, 
Mallory & Co. Vol. [. 12mo. 389 pp.—We are 
glad to receive Vol. I of this biography. Dr. Bunt- 


rary Persons and Events. 
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ing was one of the most remarkable men that has 
appeared in the British Methodist connection since 
the days of John Wesley. He entered the ministry 
in 1799, and, by the force of his own genits as well 
as by his deep, unwavering devotion, rose to com- 
manding influence in that body. This influence he 
maintained, not only unimpaired, but growing to the 
last. A man of wise forecast and deep discernment, 
his name is associated with all the progressive move- 
ments of the Wesleyan Church. The biography is 
written in a simple style, and abounds in incidents 
of early Methodism. 


Sriect GLossary oF Enoiisnh Worps. By Richard 
Chenevix Trench. New York: Redfield. 12mo. 218 
pp. 75 cents.—No man in the present generation has 
contributed so much toward the understanding of the 
English language as Mr. Trench. His ‘Study of 
Words” and his ‘‘ English Past and Present”? have 
made his name a “‘household word”’ throughout our 
country. Here is another work in the same general 
line. It comprises the English words used formerly 
in senses different from their present, and proposes 
to trace in a popular manner the changes which they 
have undergone. The author has opened—not ex- 
hausted—a rich mine. And the’richness of the metal 
already obtained will induce the effort to follow its 
“lead ”’ still further. 


Tue Stewarps’ Manvat is the title of a little work 
just issued by Rev. T. J. N. Simmons, A. M. It is 
particularly adapted to the financial regulations of 
the Ohio annual conference. But as those “ financial 
regulations’ are adapted to every other conference, 
so this little manual is not without adaptation in all 
the Church. The “financial plan” of the Ohio con- 
ference is here developed ina practical form. Placed 
in the hands of the preachers and stewards it can 
not fail to contribute largely to aid the finances of 
the Church. An essay on systematic beneficence by 
Rev. N. Westerman is appended to it. We heartily 
commend this little work to the notice and favor of 
the brethren. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW ENGLAND METHODIST 
Historica Society, No. 1.—This number is occupied 
with an inaugural address delivered at the formation 
of the Society, by Rev. S. W. Coggeshall. It gives 
a succinct account of the introduction of Methodism 
into Boston, and is replete with historic interest. 
In the discourse we find the following summary of 
Methodism in New England at the present time: 
There are now within its bounds six entire annual 
conferences, having a membership of 81,000. Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts west of the Green Mount- 
ains, and Connecticut west of the river, belong to the 
Troy, New York, and New York East conferences, 
which have their centers out of New England, and 
which portions have a membership of 22,000, mak- 
ing an aggregate of 103,000. Traveling preachers, 
by estimate, 885. Churches, that is, houses of wor- 
ship, 730. Parsonages, 290. The value of this Church 
property is $2,828,000. This gives a population of 
four hundred thousand dependent upon us for relig- 
ious culture, which is equal to the whole state 





of Connecticut, and which makes us the second de- 
nomination in New England in numerical strength, 
and the first in progress. And all this has been done 
in less than seventy years. 


Jesus Onty. By J. Oswald Jackson. Republished 
Jrom the London edition by the Evangelical Book Society, 
1224 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia, 18mo. 106 pp.— 
This little work is designed to lead awakened and 
inquiring souls to the Redeemer, and consists of 
short and earnest lessons of admonition and instrue- 
tion, similar to the hand-bill tracts issued by our 
Tract Society. It is written in an excellent Christian 
spirit, and its perusal will do the reader good. 


CaTaLocuEs.—The following catalogues have been 
received: 1. Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. E. A. Crawley, D. D., Pres- 
ident, with eight teachers. 2. Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. Rev. R. W. Keeler, A. M., Presi- 
dent, with eight teachers. Pupils, 321. 3. Rock 
River Seminary, Mt. Morris, Illinois. Rev. W. T. 
Harlow, A. M., with five tenchers. 
Pupils, 281. 4. Illinois Weslyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. Rev. Oliver S. Munsell, A. M., 
President. Students, 88. 5. Valley Female Insti- 
tute, Winchester, Va. Sydney P. York, A. M., 
Principal. Pupils, 120. 6. Quincy College, Quincy, 
Illinois. Rev. James F. Jaquess, A. M., President, 
with twelve teachers. Pupils, 283. 7. North-West- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill. Randolph §. Foster, 
D. D., President. Students, 29. 


Principal, 


Pampuiets.—1. A Nation’s Prayer for its Youth: 
A Sermon before the Irving Female College, Mechan- 
iecsburg, Penn., by Rev. Conway P. Wing, D. D. 
2. Minutes of the Western Virginia Conference at 
its session, April 20, 1859. 3. The Alumna, an 
Annual published by the Alumne of the Wesleyan 
Female College, Cincinnati, 0. This publication is 
an enterprise to which we wish much success. It is 
a record of all the teachers and alumne of the Col- 
lege, and contains several essays from members of the 
Alumne Association, with reports, obituary notices, 
programmes, ete. The essay on Ladies’ Associa- 
tions, by Mrs. Electa Mitchell Hitt, is a well-written 
production. 4. Blackwood’s Magazine for August. 
The contents of this number are, London Exhibitions; 
The Luck of Ladysmede, Part VI; Lord Macaulay 
and the Highlands of Scotland; Leaders of the Ref- 
ormation; Felicita, Part I; The Master of Sinclair’s 
Narrative of the 715; The Haunted and the Haunters, 
or the House and the Brain; The Peace—What is it? 


Tue AnnvaL Report of the Sunday School Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South makes a 
pamphlet of 32 pages. It gives a succinct outline 
of the operations of the Society, showing 152,135 
scholars in the Church, upward of 400,000 volumes 
in the libraries, and 24,183 officers and teachers dis- 
tributed among 3,419 schools. The Sunday School 
Society is reported to be in a healthy condition. It 
was organized in 1854, for the better instruction of 
the children of the Church by a well-developed sys- 
tem of operations. It publishes the Sunday School 
Visitor, which has a circulation of over 16,000. 
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Ten Years oF Preacuer-Lire. Chapters from an 
Autobiography. By W. H. Milburn. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 
12mo. 363 pp. $1.—Mr. Milburn, “the blind preach- 
er,” is well known to our readers. The reader can 
not go through the first chapter of this autobiogra- 
phy—a sad tale of being made blind by malpractice— 
without resolving to see the end, and he will be 
amply paid for the perusal. It is a genial, well-told 





story of real life, enlivened by sparkling anecdotes, 
and now and then made to glow with beautiful im- 
agery. 

Tue Mopet Preacner. By Rev. William Taylor. 
Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe. 12mo. 403 pp. $1.— 
This volume is made up of a series of letters relating 
to the best mode of preaching the Gospel. They are 
addressed to a younger brother, now a member of 
the California conference. The author mingles much 
of his own experience in sermonizing, which has cer- 
tainly been varied as well as successful. He brings 
also anecdote and illustration—of which his fund 
seems inexhaustible—not merely to enliven his work, 
but to make it trenchant. We think no young 
preacher can read it without receiving practical hints 
of great value. 


Brazit AND THE Braziuians. By Rev. D. P. Kid- 
der, D. D., and Rev. J. C. Fletcher. 8vo. 630 pp. 
Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson.—This great work is 





prises sketches of the history of Brazil, descriptions 
of its scenery, productions, and natural history, to- 
gether with notices of the character and condition of 
the people—interspersed with personal narrative and 
incident. Brazil is little known in this country—al- 
most as little as Chinese Tartary—and yet we have a 
great interest in it. We have a growing commercial 
interest in it. We have a Christian interest in it; 
for we are looking hopefully and prayerfully for the 
day to come when the Papal yoke of heathenism 
shall be broken there, and its millions be blessed 
with the Bible. No book extant will give such full 
and reliable information concerning the country; and 
its wide diffusion will have the effect of awakening a 
Christian interest inits redemption. It is as legiti- 
mate missionary ground as India or China. We rec- 
ommend this as a reliable and standard work upon 
Brazil; and as such it ought to find a place in all our 
public and school libraries. It will also be found an 
interesting companion for the fireside. 


From Dawn To Day icut; or, The Simple Story of 
a Western Home. By a Minister’s Wife. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 
12mo. Pp. 339.—This is a book designed to show 
how, by considerateness and kindness on the part of 
the laity, the pastor’s hands may be strengthened 
and his heart encouraged; and how, on the contrary, 
by their negligence or thoughtlessness, his efforts 
may be paralyzed and his usefulness greatly im- 


illustrated with over one hundred and fifty engrav- | paired. It is mainly a narrative of facts, and con- 
ings—among them a map of the empire. It com- | tains some very sketchy incidents. 
—_——c9e—— 


Hew Pork Riterary Correspondence. 


Books in History and Biography—Travels—Mackay’s “ Life 
and Liberty in America ’’—Religious Literature—“ Life of 
Jabez Bunting ’—Stevens’s History of Methodism ’’— 
Material and Metaphysical Philosophy—Ecclesiastical Lib- 
eralism—American Scientific Convention. 


A season of unusual activity in matters of litera- 
ture is just now upon us. The newspaper press, 
whether secular, literary, or religious, is in full blast, 
upon topics of at least a temporary interest. The 
book trade is flourishin,, and new publications, many 
of them works of real value, are announced in rapid 
succession. A great number of works on American 
history, chiefly biographical, and a few local and 
provincial, have recently appeared in the eastern 
states. Of these the Life of John Q. Adams, by the 
venerable Josiah Quincy, and the volumes of the pa- 
pers of Alexander Hamilton, edited by his son, are 
properly national in their scope and character. Pal- 
frey’s History of Plymouth, and Arnold’s “ Rhode 
Island,” are, as their titles indicate, properly pro- 





vincial histories, while such works as the “ Life and | 
Writings of Sullivan,” by Amory, the memoirs of | 
Theophilus—Chief Justice—Parsons, by his son, and | 
the Life of Jonathan Trumbull, the elder, by I. T. | 
Stewart, Esq., are at once comprehensive biographies | 
and valuable contributions to general American his- 
tory. The literary ability displayed in these several 
works, written all of them by amateur authors, speaks 


well for the state of learning in the country, or at 
least in New England, where most of them origina- 
ted. They also suggest the thought that there is still 
a vast amount of undeveloped history in every part 
of the country, inviting the appreciative labors of 
our writers, while the fields of biography are alike 
extensive and rich in the most interesting forms of 
historical matter. Into these it is hoped our non- 
professional writers will freely enter. 

Books of travel are always in season, and, indeed, 
they are almost always on hand in superabundance. 
Among these Dana’s ‘To Cuba and Back” is per- 
haps the best of the present season; though another, 
just now issued by the Harpers—“‘ Life and Liberty 
in America,” by Charles Mackay—will probably com- 
mand a good degree of attention. I have just read 
it in proof-sheets, and have been very considerably 
interested. Mr. Mackay, it will be remembered, vis- 
ited this country during the latter part of 1857 and 
early part of 1858. During his stay he visited the 
principal cities of the Union and those of the Cana- 
das, mingling freely with our great men—both pcli- 
ticians and men of letters; and his book is made up 
of memories of his journeyings and of the observa- 
tions he made, with some attempts at philosophizings; 
all written in a plain and modest style, but cleverly 
and somewhat vivaciously. His observations were 
hastily made, and, of course, often under not the 
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most favorable circumstances, and it is not strange 
that he sometimes blunders as to plain matters of 
fact, and still more frequently fails in his attempts 
at generalizations—though it must still be tonfessed 
that his impressions seem to have been quite gener- 
ally correct, and his observations display both fair- 
ness and penetration. He is indeed a thorough 
‘* Britisher,’’ and evidently he saw every thing with 
British eyes—as a stranger among strangers, rather 
than as a man of the world examining new phases 
of society. His book will be read with pleasure by 
all except those oversensitive ones among us, to 
whom—while they are always anxious to know what 
others think and say of us—the praise and censure 
of European, and especially British tourists, inva- 
riably give offense. 

It is an evident, though to me an unaccountable 
fact, that our country and its affairs are much more a 
riddle to our Anglo-Saxon kindred beyond the ocean, 
than to strangers from the continent of Europe. No 
one of the multitude of British writers on American 
affairs can at all compare with De Toqueville or 
Chevalier, whether in extent and correctness of ac- 
quaintance with facts and details, or in the breadth 
and philosophical accuracy of their matured opin- 
ions. Mr. Mackay, indeed, makes only very modest 
pretensions to a place among writers of that class; 
and though he sometimes pauses to discuss certain 
great questions of social and political science, his 
principal purpose seems to be to make a readable 
volume of sketches and good-natured gossip. Iis 
criticisms on American manners, though they very 
clearly evince the superficialness of his observations, 
and his own smartness rather than depth of thought, 
are, on the whole, just and fair—though no doubt to 
many they will seem offensive. He found three great 
classes of Americans—a civilized race of money- 
makers in the middle and eastern states; a semi-civ- 
ilized race of adventurers in the west, strong, bold, 
generous, and self-reliant; and the slave-driving aris- 
tocracy of the south, gallant, brave, and supercilivus. 
In character he found the whole American nation 
distinguished for go-aheaditiveness. The most re- 
markable peculiarities of manners appeared to him 
to be shaking hands and spitting; the first a result of 
our universal social equality, and the latter a wholly 
inexcusable and disgusting national practice, offens- 
ive to every stranger, though strangely tolerated in 
good society. 

In religious literature the report is that the activity 
during this and the last year very far exceeds any 
thing before known. The great public publishing 
concerns are generally doing an increased business, 
and the principal private houses, whether devoted 
chiefly to religious books or to general literature, are 
issuing great numbers of both new and old works. 
Even volumes of sermons have become salable, and 
Biblical subjects, done up in novel style, are said to 
constitute the most salable books. Of this a good 
example is given in Professor Ingraham’s “ Pillar 
of Fire,” which, with his former work—the “‘ Prince 
of the House of David’’—has had a very extensive 
sale. Such facts act as straws upon the water, and 
serve to indicate the tendencies of the popular mind. 

In the department of religious biography, the 





“Life of Jabez Bunting,” Vol. I, by his son—has 
quite lately been issued by the Harpers. Dr. Bunt- 
ing probably approached more nearly to a personal 
succession to the influence originally held by John 
Wesley in British—Wesleyan—Methodism, than has 
any other individual. His biography is itself, to a 
very full extent, the history of that somewhat anom- 
alous religious body, during the last forty years, 
which is also, in some very important particulars, 
the most interesting portion of the history of that 
people. He was evidently formed to rule, both by 
his ability to secure power over other minds, and to 
use it in such a way as to fortify his own positions 
and to secure the accomplishment of his purposes. 
Such a man will always be at the head of his own 
battalion, and his dominion will be coextensive with 
the sphere in which he moves. Dr. Bunting, from 
his youth onward, made Methodism his exclusive field 
of labor and enterprise, and to its interests, in all its 
complex affairs, he devoted powers which might have 
given him an elevated position in almost any walk 
in life. That he sometimes ruled with a rather strong 
hand was the complaint of those who were restive 
under his administration of affairs, and it was matter 
of complaint that before any measure could hope to 
pass in the Wesleyan conference, it was necessary to 
conciliate for it the favor of Mr. Bunting. Such a 
position in a deliberative body is especially exposed 
to difficulties, and can scarcely fail to bring odium 
upon him who holds it, even though its influence is 
used with all possible discretion and moderation. 

For some cause Dr. Bunting has not been a favorite 
with American Methodists. There has seemed to be 
about him an atmosphere of stern though virtuous 
energy, which, while it secured for him the venera- 
tion of all who contemplated him, removed him from 
that genial sympathy in which alone real affection 
can take root. In the administration of the affairs 
of a body so vast and so active, conflicts of opinion, 
and even partisan oppositions, could scarcely fail to 
arise, and in these the sympathies of American Meth- 
odists have not invariably been with the administra- 
tion of the Wesleyan conference. On these questions 
I would not now venture an opinion, but it is suffi- 
ciently evident that Dr. Bunting’s American reputa- 
tion has been somewhat compromised by them. The 
circulation of this biography will probably do some- 
thing to remove such prejudices where they now ex- 
ist, and also by making its subject better known to 
American Christians, and especially Methodists, will 
cause him to be more justly appreciated. This work, 
and its most suitable companion, the Life of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, by Etheridge, will form a continuous 
sequel to the history of British Methodism, from the 
death of Wesley, to which date it is brought down in 
the last volume of Dr. Stevens’s History. 

The second volume of this last-named work has 
been published within a few weeks, but before this 
paper shall be in the hands of your readers it will 
have been very gencrally read by them. Of the gen- 
eral excellence and real value of the work there is, 
as there can be, but one opinion. The two volumes 
now before the public have secured for their author a 
place among the historians of the age, and a reputa- 
tion, not only coextensive with Methodism—which is 
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destined to become world-wide—but also coextensive 
with the literature of the age. All this I utter right 
heartily, because I believe it to be only just and 
true; and all the more willingly, too, because I have 
in mind to utter a few dissenting criticisms. 

In discussing the character of Wesley—Vol. IT, p. 
390—the writer very correctly assigns him his place 
among the practical great men of his times, as con- 
tradistinguished from the speculative or philosoph- 
ical. It must be plain to all who examine the sub- 
ject, that not only was Wesley in fact a doer rather 
than a thinker, but also that as a thinker he could 
never have attained to eminence. His life, till some 
time past thirty, was that of scholar, and it seems to 
have been remarkable for nothing, unless the holding 
in useless inactivity such vast capabilities is itself 
remarkable. Nor did he in after life display any 
considerable aptitude for learned speculations. Cole- 
ridge places that subject in its true light when he 
characterizes his mind as logical rather than philo- 
sophical; and Southey, by making him the hero of 
a prose epic, seems to have recognized him as be- 
longing to that class of characters. Dr. Stevens, 
therefore, is well sustained in his judgment as to the 
character of Wesley’s mind. But I am not prepared 
to assent to his further implication, that there can be 
no real greatness except with that peculiar mental 
character. 

I am the more careful to call attention to this sub- 





ject because of the present tendency of the public | 
mind to favor, under the style of “ practical,” what- | 


ever tends to exalt the phystcal over the spiritual and 
intellectual in man. The latest form of infidelity 
has intrenched itself in that position. Comte in his 
Positivism seeks to show the uncertainty of all con- 
clusions based on moral evidence, and Buckle follows 
up the subject by attempting to prove from facts that 
material progress is the sole good in human society. 
The entire creed of this school lies in the affirmation 
of a single sentiment denied in holy Scripture—man 
lives by bread alone; and whatever does not produce 
“bread” is quite worthless. The Westminster Re- 
view is steadily engaged in disseminating this phi- 
losophy, falsely so called—an epitome of which is 
given in the leading article of its last issue—a paper 
of real ability and of unquestionably bad tendencies; 


and one of ourekest dailies follows up the charge by | 


an editorial, demanding that our schools and colleges 
shall abandon the classics and pure mathematics in 
favor of ‘practical science.” I confess to a strong 
dislike to this whole school of sensuous philosophers, 
and without any disrelish for the good things of the 
outer world, I still suspect that there is something 
better for a rational being to do than to eat and 
sleep. In defiance of the authority of Mr. Thomas 
Henry Buckle, and of all his school, I still believe 
that great thoughts are more powerful than a full 
stomach. And even in the matter of religious cul- 
ture, and the practical redemption of man and the 
world, the claims of the thinkere may be fearlessly 
urged as not less valuable than those of the doers. 
The agency of “the truth” in that work is more than 
recognized in the Bible, and the power of convictions 
to transform and regenerate man’s nature is there 
taught. The utility of metaphysics in theology will 





probably never be generally appreciated according to 
their value, because only a few can know their worth; 
but happily men may enjoy the benefits of that 
which they do not understand. To those religious 
writers who have undertaken to vindicate the claims 
of Christianity before the tribunal of pure reason, 
and who have triumphantly met and overcome the 
most subtile opposers of the truth—to the Butlers 
and Paleys, and their compeers—is the whole Church, 
and even its most obscure and unlettered member, 
indebted for the stability of his faith and the cer- 
tainty of his hopes. 

I have also a word of dissent to utter against the 
author’s assumptions respecting Wesley’s disregard 
of dogmatical opinions. This notion is not now put 
forth for the first time, but in a more practical way 
it has been urged as a kind of authority for a loose 
theology and ‘‘ Broad Church”’ opinions. But where 
is the authority for all this so-called “‘ catholicity,’’ 
that is, latitudinarianism, in any thing John Wesley 
ever did or wrote? He was himself a zealous and 
somewhat severe asserter of what he believed to be 
the truths of the Bible. He thoroughly indoctrina- 
ted his people, so that they have with unparalleled 
uniformity maintained a common faith to the present 
time. His ‘‘Societies’’ were never designed, in their 
original institution, to serve instead of Church or- 
ganizations, and therefore they needed no formula- 
ries of faith; but when he prepared the basis for the 
American Methodist Church, he took pains to found 
it upon a “dogmatical’’ foundation. It is further 
to be remembered, though writers on this subject 


have often strangely overlooked that fact, that this 


celebrated ‘only one condition,’ of which so much 
use is made, stands in its solitude only while the 
candidate is outside of the society. As soon as he 
entered additional conditions were required of him, 
any failure in which would work a forfeiture of his 
right of membership. All the force of the strongly- 
qualifying term ‘‘ previously required”’ is neglected, 
and that which is by its own language confined to 
the initial stage of membership is extended to the 
whole of it. I suspect this latitudinarianism as of 
evil tendency, though not so designed by this writer, 
who doubtless writes thus from the fullness of a gen- 
erous nature. But this is no time to give place to 
the spirit of compromise, which, appearing under the 
form of Christian charity, would ignore the truth of 
God and render the Gospel inefficient by hiding its 
peculiarities. 

Writing about ‘“‘ Broad Church’’ tendencies, sug- 
gests the thought of Dr. Bellows’s recent discourse 
on that subject before the Harvard Divinity School. 
Your readers will—many of them—remember Dr. 
Bellows as the renowned minister of ‘‘ All Souls,” a 
highly “liberal” Unitarian society in this city, who, 
a short time ago, made himself notorious by preac‘- 
ing and writing in favor of the theater. Whether or 
not that fact led to his selection to preach the annual 
sermon before the Unitarian Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge, I know not; but, however that may be, he was 
so chosen, and accepted, and on that occasion he de- 
livered a sermon which has given rise to an unusual 
amount of discussion. The preacher very plainly 
intimated to his learned auditors that in his estima- 
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tion Unitarianism has come very nearly to being a 
failure, and that in order to its vitalization it must 
so extend its limits as to include much that it now 
excludes—in short, that to become a numerous Church 
it must be made a “‘ broad Church.”” The success of 
another denomination, in all parts of the country 
beyond Massachusetts, in gathering into its pale a 
large share of the upper classes, who, without much 
pretensions to religion, would nevertheless avoid the 
heathenishness of nothingism, evidently stood before 
him while composing his sermon. Unwilling to con- 
fess that the attenuated negativeism of the Unitarian 
creed could be the cause of its unsuccess, he concludes 
that a liturgy is the great desideratum; and with 
these two pillars—a creed that is no creed, and a lit- 
urgy that shall not be more doctrinal than the creed— 
he proposes to raise the great American catholic 
Church. 

Upon the whole, I think that the discourse speaks 
well for the preacher’s acumen and his honesty. 
That Unitarianism needs something more than it has 
to keep it alive, is evidenced equally by its character 
and its history. A system of doctrines made up 
almost exclusively of negatives must always fail to 
answer the demands of men’s instincts for something 
to believe, and the lack of traditional authority in 
matters of faith is a deficiency exceedingly hard to 
be compensated for. In the absence alike of doc- 
trinal basis, and of any strongly-developed religious 
life, and making no appeals to the imagination, it is 





evident that after the protest against ultra-Calvin- 
ism, with which Unitarianism set out, had done its 
work, there remains nothing for it to do. Dr. Bel- 
lows proposes to remedy this palpable deficiency, not 
by adopting a more positive and spiritual creed, nor 
yet by striving for a deeper and more active religious 
vitality, but by appealing to the esthetical elements 
of our nature, by the use of an imposing and pleas- 
ing ritual. There is true philosophy in all this, and 
most heartily do I second the motion, out of pure 
commiseration for the congregation of the old Bay 
State and elsewhere, which have long been fed on 
transcendental vagaries, more unsubstantial than 
moonbeams. If there are no affirmative truths for 
them to believe, and no rich consolations and holy 
joys of faith for them to experience, pray let them 
be amused with chanted prayers and solemnly-meas- 
ured cadences; let the imagination be gratified since 
neither the understanding is informed nor the heart 
warmed by faith, hope, and love. 

The renowned American Scientific Convention sat, 
not very long since, at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and had a good time. The meeting had more of a 
convivial character than usual, and this perhaps 
served to keep down the rancor and ill-blood which 
have marred the pleasure of former meetings; for it 
is a remarkable fact that scientific men are often in- 
clined to be disputatious. I believe the meeting, for 
a considerable portion of the time, resolved itself 
into a mutual admiration society. 


Ghitorial Paper. 


THE PRESIDING ELDERSHIP—WHAT IT IS WORTH 
AND WHAT WE ARE TO DO WITH IT. 

Onx of the indispensable adjuncts of the itinerancy 
is the presiding eldership. Yet few features of our 
Church economy have been more frequently or earn- 
estly questioned, investigated, and debated. 

In 1785 the three questions— Who are the super- 
intendents?” ‘‘ Who are the elders?” “‘ Who are the 
deacons?”’—appeared in our Church Minutes for the 
first time. In 1786, 7, and 8 the line of appoint- 
ments was broken at every fourth or fifth, by the ap- 
pointment of one as “‘elder.”” This was the germ of 
the later ‘‘district.” The arrangement originated 
with Mr. Wesley. In drawing up a plan for the 
Methodist societies in America, he desired that “no 
more elders should be ordained, in the first instance, 
than were absolutely necessary, and that the work 
should be divided between them.” 

The term “presiding elder” does not appear before 
1789. Then there were thirty ‘elders,’ eleven of 
whom are set down as “‘ presiding elders.”” The term 
then disappears till 1797, when the Minutes show 157 
elders, of whom 20 appear in the appointments as 
‘presiding elders.’”’ Thenceforth the term is em- 
ployed till the present day. The term “ district ”— 
as a designation of a subdivision of an annual con- 
ferenc:—finds place in the appointments for the first 
time in 1801, when the whole work was distributed 
into nineteen districts, under the supervision of as 





many ‘presiding elders.” Up to 1803, conference 
lines were not very distinctly drawn; and though 
sessions of conferences were held in different parts 
of the work, the appointments were arranged as in 
one conference. This year—1803—the organized con- 
ferences—seven in number—appear in the Minutes. 

The line of distinction between the order of elder, 
and the office of presiding elder, was finally clearly 
drawn by the General conference of 1792. The pro- 
vision for the election and ordination of elders, as 
well as the specification of their duties, was left un- 
affected. But a new section was formed, providing 
for the appointment of presiding elders, specifying 
their duties, and limiting their continuance upon the 
same district to four years. Since then no material 
modification of the office has been made. A few du- 
ties, prerogatives, or limitations have been added 
from time to time, as new developments of the work 
called for them; but nothing that would essentially 
change the nature, tenure, or duties of the office. 

In the ‘Notes on the Discipline,” prepared by 
Coke and Asbury, at the request of the General con- 
ference of 1796, this office is elaborately discussed. 
They first consider the authority for such an office, 
and secondly its utility. 

Upon the question of authority they cite sundry 
Scriptures which recognize “ presiding, superintend- 
ing, or ruling elders” in the Church. Then they 
argue that in fact if not in form the office is recog- 
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nized ‘‘in all the Episcopal Churches in the world.” 
In proof of this they cite “‘the grand vicars, arch- 
deacons, rural deans,’ etc., of the modern Episcopal 
Churches. 

On the question of utility they contended that there 
were ‘‘many and great advantages arising from this 
institution.”” We can only indicate the outlines of 
their argument. First, the “great help and bless- 
ing” to the quarterly meetings ‘‘to have a man at 
their head who is experienced, not only in the ways 
of God, but in all things appertaining to the order 
of the Church.”? Also in case of appeals, it is not 
fitting that the circuit preacher, who presided in the 
lower court, should sit upon the same case in the 
upper. Hence the necessity of the presiding elder- 
ship, or of some office analogous to it. Again: va- 
eancies often occur during the interval of the confer- 
ence, by death, withdrawal, and the like. Also it 
not unfrequently becomes necessary to change preach- 
ers from one circuit to another. The bishops, owing 
to their extended work, can not always be present to 
adjust these matters. The intervention of the pre- 
siding elder then becomes indispensable. Then, too, 
it is impossible for the bishop to visit every part of 
the work and fully acquaint himself with its condi- 
tion and wants by personal intercourse and inspec- 
tion. The presiding elder, having visited every 
charge, attended the quarterly meetings, presided 
over the quarterly conferences, and held free inter- 
course with preachers and people—and, withal, being 
a disinterested party—is indispensable to the proper 
adjustment of the work and the making of the ap- 
pointments for the coming year. 

The above is a condensation of the reasons as- 
signed by Coxe and Asbury for the establishment 
and maintenance of the office. We readily perceive 
that these considerations were suggested by the prac- 
tical workings of the office, and are simply designed 
to show why, after it had existed informally for sev- 
eral years, the General conference gave it formal 
sanction and legal existence. Most of these consid- 
erations remain in full force to the present day. 
They have so weighed with the Church that though 
the office has been fiercely assailed, it has been fully 
sustained wherever it has been thoroughly understood 
and fairly tested. So fully manifest was the import- 
ance of the office in all the early history of the 
Church, that even those who opposed the manner of 
its constitution, aimed simply to make the officer elect- 
ive by the conference, and not to abolish the office. 
This was mooted in the General conference of 1808, 
and at each succeeding Generai conference till 1828. 
Since then there has been but little discussion upon 
the subject till within four or five years past. 

The main arguments urged by those who object to 
the office, are, 1. That the office itself is useless. 2. 
That it takes a large number of men out of the direct 
pastoral relation. 3. That it imposes a heavy tax 
upon the societies. 4. And that unpopular and in- 
efficient men are appointed to the office. Our space 
will hardly admit of following the objections seri- 
atim, and yet we can hardly probe this question to 
the bottom without at least glancing at them. 

The uselessness of the office is very flippantly as- 
serted, and in a manner that produces great effect 





upon superficial observers. Official members of a 
charge may say, ‘‘ What earthly use have we for a 
presiding elder? Our pastor can preach better, and 
the people prefer to hear him; why then should he 
be compelled to give place to the presiding elder once 
a quarter? Our quarterly conferences are useless. 
Nothing is done in them except read over a string of 
questions and answers, nearly all of them in the 
negative.” Now such talk as this strikes an unre- 
flecting mind with great force. The presiding elders 
are not always the most popular men in the pulpit; 
for it seems to be a conviction of those who have had 
most experience, that ‘“‘sound judgment, executive 
skill, and administrative ability, are indispensable in 
the office.” And these are qualities not always found 
in connection with popular pulpit talent, or popular 
and winning ways in social intercourse. But sup- 
pose all these assertions have force as applied to 
some particular society. To a great majority of the 
societies they will not apply. Other societies, my 
dear objecting official brother, are not blessed with 
so experienced and popular preacher as your society 
has. To them the visit of the presiding elder is “‘a 
great help and blessing.”” Truly, then, ye that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak— 
ought to help sustain the office for the sake of these, 
or at least consent to take a turn about with them in 
the matter of pastoral and pulpit supply. ‘“‘ Never 
had an appeal?”’ You have been either very fortu- 
nate, or—very negligent. But other societies have 
had appeal cases—cases that have perplexed their 
wisest and best men, and perhaps distracted and 
torn the Church. You may yet have just such cases. 
A ship-owner stocks his vessel with a sheet-anchor 
and cable, and yet perhaps she crosses the ocean a 
dozen times without once using them. Yet, after all, 
though it has been thus far of no service to him, he 
deems the purchase wise and judicious. He would 
not like to wait till the breakers were already under 
the lee of his vessel before he made any provision 
for such an emergency. No, brethren, the sheet- 
anchor may seem to some of us to be only so much 
dead capital; but wise men will think we would bet- 
ter still keep it on board the ship. 

Some ministers also profess to have found the pre- 
siding elder of little use. They probably are some- 
what unconscious or forgetful how often they have 
sought counsel in deep and trying emergencies; how 
often been aided in the administration of discipline, 
helped out of trying and complicated difficulties; how 
often aided by suggestions with regard to ministerial 
character and work; stimulated in their efforts and the 
society roused, together with them, through the pres- 
ence and labors of theelder. Forgetful—perhaps never 
knew—how often the elder has smoothed their way in 
their appointments, by meeting and removing the un- 
founded prejudices of the people. Or if the objector 
has himself been above all this, he certainly can look 
beyond the narrow sphere of his own selfish interest, 
end thus will not fail to see that other brethren are 
not so fortunate as himself. For their sake, for the 
sake of keeping up the general system, he will then 
yield the point of objection. Bishop Morris, in a 
discourse lately published, expresses it as his sober 
conviction, that ‘“‘no prudential regulation in the 
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Church has done so much to render our itinerant 
ministry effective, except the general superintend- 
ency, as the office of presiding elder.’”’** This judg- 
ment, coming as it does from one of the ablest ad- 
ministrators and most experienced jurists the Church 
has ever had, is entitled to great weight. Indeed, 
no one, unless he has taken exceedingly narrow views 
of our ecclesiastical economy and of the workings of 
our Church system, can pronounce the office useless. 
There may be some sections, some societies, and some 
preachers with whom and for whom it is less neces- 
sary than with others. It is so in civillaw. Some 
communities possibly might live without any law; 
but this does not exempt them from the operation of 
law, nor yet from the expense of its maintenance. 

Again: it is objected that the office occasions the 
withdrawal of a large number of our experienced 
and able men from the pastoral work, and at the 
same time imposes a heavy bill of expense upon the 
societies. But suppose it is found indispensable to 
the working and efficiency of the itinerant system, 
nay, to the very perpetuity of that system: shall 
we not endure the incidental evil in order that we 
may secure the great good? The men who are said 
to be withdrawn from the pastoral work are perhaps 
in the post of the highest usefulness it is possible for 
them to occupy. It may always happen that some 
of the stations in a district will be occupied by men 
of as much experience and ability as the elder; but 
this is not the case in a large majority of the ap- 
pointments; it may not be the case in those very sta- 
tions hereafter. Then, these men are not the ones 
who are most likely to undervalue the services of the 
presiding elder. Men of sobered experience we have 
almost invariably found coming over to the convic- 
tion that the office is indispensable in the Church— 
whatever may have been their notions in the first 
flush of inexperienced manhood. The very fact that 
the work is now so divided into stations or small cir- 
cu‘ts, that almost every young man admitted into the 
conference, however limited his practical experience, 
at once becomes “ preacher in charge.” Formerly 
such young men were placed on a circuit and under 
a superintendent. Now the presiding elder is to 
supply this place to him. The changes in the work, 
then, instead of removing the necessity for the office, 
actually render the office, in some form, more indis- 
pensable. Indeed, we doubt whether the office was 
ever a more indispensable part of the machinery of 
the itinerant system than at the presentday. ‘If 
this part of the machinery be removed,” says Bishop 
Morris, ‘‘the whole is in confusion.” 

But says the objector, “‘ The office has fallen into 
disrepute; the people regard it as an unnecessary 
burden. It must now be redeemed or the matter ac- 
commodated some way.’”? Why has it fallen into 
disrepute? Perhaps brethren who should have been 
foremost to sustain it, have had not a little agency 
in bringing it into disrepute. If so, then there is a 
cause of disrepute, separate from the burdens and 
inutilities of the office, which should be removed. 


* A Discourse on Methodist Church Polity. By T. A. Mor- 
ris, D. D., Senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
\8mo, 93 pp. 





But what can be done with the office itself? What 
accommodation can be effected? 

First, we would say, without designing any reflec- 
tion upon appointments past or present, let the 
office be filled by the ablest men in the conference. 
This would relieve the people—it always has relieved 
them wonderfully. They would hail the visits of 
such men and enter into the spirit of their labors. 
‘*But they can not be spared from the stations. 
Take such men from the districts and you will be 
short-handed in the supply of suitable men for the 
stations.”” We are aware that this objection has 
often been expressed, and we wish to meet it right 
here. Taking half a dozen or more such men from 
the station work in a conference might, for a time, 
embarrass that work. But let these men go out upon 
their districts; let them not only preach in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and with power among the 
people, but let them stir up the gift of the preachers, 
especially the young; let them see to it that the piety 
of such is deep and growing, that they are animated 
with the spirit of their work; let them ascertain 
their habits of study as well as of pastoral visita- 
tion; counsel them and aid them in their theological 
and literary pursuits, and especially in all that per- 
tains to a proper preparation for the pulpit. Under 
such influences how would our young men be aided! 
How soon would many of them be brought forward in 
ministerial ability so that there would be no lack for 
first-class men either for the districts or the stations! 

Two other remedies are also within reach, even 
without any changing or modification of our ecclesi- 
astical law. ‘The first is the appointing the presiding 
elder to a pastoral charge. The bishops have au- 
thorityto do this—have done it in various instances 
where peculiar circumstances called for it. Still but 
few look to this with confidence as a general plan. It 
would hardly give satisfaction to the people for any 
length of time. Few charges of any magnitude and 
importance would be willing to have the presiding 
elder of the district for their pastor, and become re- 
sponsible for his support, knowing that a large por- 
tion of his time and energies must be given to the 
district outside of the charge. Thus, while you en- 
feeble the district work, you are liable to create em- 
barrassment in one of the most responsible charges 
upon it. Some say, ‘Give the charge a junior 
preacher.””’ What then is gained? You might as 
well give the presiding elder entirely to the district 
at once. Again: this arrangement would seriously 
imperil the cabinet work by bringing into it so large 
a number of men—each interested in his own ap- 
pointment, and, at the same time, but partially ac- 
quainted with the condition and wants of the dis- 
trict. Yet, objectionable as this plan may be, and 
great as may be the difficulties connected with it, it 
is no doubt preferable to the entire abolition of the 
office. 

The other arrangement to which we referred is the 
enlargement Of the districts. This would make 
fewer districts in the same conference, and withdraw 
a smaller number of men from the station and circuit 
work, and, at the same time, lighten the expense to 
each charge. The true theory of the eldership re- 
quires that the districts should be as large as may be 
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consistent with complete oversight and efficient serv- 
ice. Then, where the ministry are generally culti- 
vated and experienced, and the societies well estab- 
lished, the elder may devote himself more especially 
to the essential functions of his office, which relate 
to the order and discipline of the Church and the 
proper adjustment of the work. In such cases the 
enlarging of the districts, though attended with some 
inconveniences, may prove useful. At least, it is an 
experiment that may be tried without serious diffi- 
culty. 

To sum up, we are thus brought to the conclusion 
that the abolition of the office can not be made with- 


Ghitor’s 


A Remryiscence oF THE CATTSKILL Movuntarns.— 
Our thanks are due to Mr. Kensett the artist, and to 
Mr. Avery the proprietor, for the free use of the 
original picture with which fo illustrate this number. 
Our eye has rarely fallen upon a more exquisite en- 
graving. Weare sure Mr. Smillie never surpassed it. 
Pause, reader, look upon it. Let your eye trace the 
lines of light away up along the openings among the 
trees and through the foliage till they fade away in 
the haze of the far-distant sky. 

Somewhere in this region is to be found that “hol- 
low like a small amphitheater, surrounded by per- 
pendicular precipices,’? where Rip Van Winkle took 
his rather prolonged nap. In introducing this world- 
renowned story, Mr. Irving says: ‘“‘ Whoever has 
made a voyage up the Hudson must remember the 
Cattskill Mountains. They are a dismembered brace 
of the great Appalachian family, and are seen away 
to the west of the river, swelling up to a noble 
hight, and lording it over the surrounding coun- 
try.”” Harriet Martineau pronounces the scenery 
of the Cattskill Mountains “the noblest wonder” 
of the Hudson river region. We fancy that this 
“reminiscence” of Mr. Kensett had for its local 
habitation the very spot so endeared to old Leather- 
Stocking, because it was ‘“‘ more kivered by the trees, 
and more nateral”’ than the rugged rocks. Here is his 
description of the spot: ‘‘ There ’s a fall in the hills 
where the water of two little ponds that lie near each 
other breaks out of their bounds and runs over the 
rocks into the valley. The stream is, may be, such a 
one as would turn a mill, if so useless a thing was 
wanted in the wilderness. But the Hand that made 
that ‘leap’ never made a mill. There the water 
comes crooking and winding among the rocks, first 
so slow that a trout could swim in it, and then start- 
ing and running just like any creater that wanted to 
make a far spring, till it gets to where the mountain 
divides like the cleft hoof of a deer, leaving a deep 
hollow for the brook to tumble into. The first pitch 
is nigh two hundred feet, and, the water looks like 
flakes of snow afore it touches thebottom, and then 
the stream gathers itself together again for a new 
start, and, may be, flutters over feet of flat rock 
before it falls for another one hundred, when it jumps 
about from shelf to shelf, first turning this-a-way 








out seriously impairing if not striking a fatal blow 
at the itinerant system; that incidental relief from 
the burdens complained of may be found in the en- 
largement of the districts in some conferences and 
certain localities; or, in spevial cases, in giving the 
presiding elder a pastoral charge. But the true and 
universal remedy for the disquietude concerning the 
office is to place the strongest men in the Church in 
it. This certainly will be better than to try the per- 
ilous experiment of doing away with an office that 
for three-quarters of a century has been one of the 
main supports of the itinerant system. We may re- 
turn again to the subject. 
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and then turning that-a-way, striving to get out of 
the hollow, till it finally comes to the plain.” 

Scenery that has been made classic by the pens of 
Irving and Cooper, celebrated in song by Bryant, 
and made sublime by the God of nature, may well 
challenge the pencil of the artist, and inspire the 
admiration of the beholder. 

By the way, our series of landscapes engraved by 
Smillie is attracting the attention of American art- 
ists. It is a high compliment to the picture before 
us that an elegant “proof impression”? was sold in 
New York for jive dollars in cash. Pretty good fora 
little plate. 

We have not always succeeded to our mind; but 
we have succeeded so far that the Repository is now 
acknowledged to stand first among the magazines of 
the country in the excellency of the engravings we 
furnish to our patrons. Of this we may speak with- 
out egotism. Of the literature furnished in its pages 
we leave others to speak. 


Jacos SLEEPER.—We give in this number another 
of our representative hymen—one well known for 
his interest in the Church and his connection with 
her educational institutions. We hope none of our 
readers will fail to read the excellent sketch written 
by brother Thayer, of Boston. 


ArticLtes Deciinep.—The first stanza of ‘‘Up- 
ward” has the true poetic ring, and the whole piece 
evinces vigor; but some of the lines lack smooth- 
ness. ‘“‘ Night” is too inflated in style. ‘ Dream- 
land ”’ is quite well done for a little girl; when she 
gets older and has practiced more, she will appear, 
no doubt, in the Repository. ‘ We shall See Him as 
He Is,” ‘ Flowers,” “A Dream,” ‘Sketches of 
Switzerland,” “To the Memory of One Deceased,” 
“The Missing,’ ‘ Daisies,” ‘‘ Amelia,’ “‘ The Quiet 
Church-Yard,” ‘‘ Contentment,”’ ‘‘ Sudden Death ”’— 
each has merit, but will hardly answer our purpose. 


Too Latr ror Notice.—The following books were 
laid on our table too late for notice in this number, 
namely: “‘ Inside Views of Methodism,” “ Etheridge’s 
Life of Adam Clarke,” ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Adviser,” 
“The Young Pilgrim,” “Old Jonas,” “ Little Job 
Ashton,” “‘ Willie Trying to be Thorough,” and ‘‘ The 
Arbor.” 
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